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Unwise Interference 
_— FIVE-MAN Civil Aeronautics 
Board revealed an acute and dis- 
wpointing lack of judgment when it 
issued orders 
iy Jan. 2 to the 
2 four major air- 
W4 lines to show 
fw cause why their 
yp” mailrates 
should not be 
reduced from 

f) cents to 32 cents a ton mile. 

One does not expect perfection from a 
Government regulatory agency, but one 
does expect at least an elementary un- 
ier*anding of business problems and a 
more mature outlook than the Board 
tas shown by this action. The timing 
ad reasoning are ‘way off the beam. 

If the mail rates are reduced to the 
figure proposed by the Board, a crimp 
will be placed in the whole air transport 
utlook in the United States. When 
gresent abnormal load factors return to 
peacetime levels, every airline operating 
mder such a rate will plunge deeply 
nto the red ink. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board was cre- 
tied by Congress to regulate the air 
tansport industry in the public interest. 
twas not created to manage the indus- 
ty. In this untimely show cause order 

Board is interfering seriously with 
hagement and messing into the fu- 
ure planning of airline companies in a 

y that presages disastrous results. 
The Board’s action brings home with 
dull thud a limitation of the Civil 
keronautics Act of 1938 which would 
mit such interference with manage- 
ent. 

Is the Board intending to precipitate 
cancellation of orders for commercial 

Mes and thus negate the efforts to 
tp alive a manufacturing industry 

i maintain some semblance of post- 
r employment? Is it the Board’s in- 

(Turn to page 6) 
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Airline Head 10 Years 


Jack Frye has celebated his 0th an- 
niversary as president of Transcontinental 
and Western Air. He became a pilot at 
19 and rose to airline presidency when 
only 30 years old. (See picture on 

pege 23) 


Lilt Fullii 


WPB Cuts Paper Work 


WPB Order P-47 was amended 
Jan. 12 to cut paper work of airlines 
in getting priorities for buying main- 
tenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies. One form (1747) now may be 
used to apply for a dollar value 
MRO purchase quota for 1945, for 
interim applications if airline needs 
increase, and to request controlled 
materials and items needing pref- 
erence ratings. 


Essair to Start March 1 


Essair, Inc. plans to start opera- 
tions under the terms of its CAB 
certificate March 1. Essair was cer- 
tificated to operate between Hous- 
ton and Amarillo, via Austin, San 
Angelo, Abilene and Lubbock more 
than a year ago. 
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Manpower: Labor shortages continue to 
trouble the aircraft industry in various spots, 
but manpower is not the major headache that 
it was with the beginning of 1944. 

slightly over 1,- 


The overall em- 
600,000 at least 
until June 1, after which there is likely to 
to be some decline. 


Plants producing B-29s and new fighter 
planes have the greatest demand for new em- 
ployes. War Manpower Commission is con- 
ducting an interregional recruitment program 
to obtain at least 55,000 workers for “must” 
war industries. The states of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arksansas, New Mexico, Louisiana 
and Texas have been assigned the largest 
manpower quotas to fill for other regions. 


Individual aircraft companies have had con- 
siderable success in recruitment programs of 
their own, in co-operation with WMC. The 
directive of War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes last fortnight ordering the drafting 
of young men in agricultural work, in prefer- 
ence to those in the “must” industries, will be 
a contributing factor in helping aircraft plants 
keep their skilled workers. 


Airfreight Tariffs: Practically all of the 
major airlines have been preparing detailed 
airfreight tariffs for filmg with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and prospective shippers will 
soon have definite figures on which to base 
their studies of the uses to which airfreight 
can be put. Most of the schedules will be 
along» the lines of the tariffs filed several 
months ago by American Airlines. 


ployment figure 
in the industry, 
including manu- 


facturers of en- 
gines and propel- 
lers, and sub-con- 
tractors, is sche- 
duled to stay at 
its high peak of 


Tool Sales Tightened: Disposal of Gov- 
ernment-owned plant tools has been drastic- 
ally restricted, and the Defense Plant Corp. is 
reported considering imposing a complete ban 
on their sale. A previous rule, which required 
the concurrence of military authorities in the 
disposal of such equipment, was rescinded for 
a time, but has been reinstated at the request 
of the Army Air Forces. Both the AAF and 
the DPC now are engage? in making a survey 


of idle G plant tools with the 
view of .4 in use in the expanded 
product saa of aircraft. 


(Turn to page 4) 
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ee Helicopters will change the language of Transportation 


The term “inaccessible” will no longer apply to many 
remote locations—postwar. For the helicopter, operated 
by professional pilots, will provide swift, safe trans- 
portation and light cargo service to many points here- 
tofore accessible only by packmule, portage and canoe. 


To hack a trail by machete through dense trackless 
tropical jungle, may take months—even to points a 
hundred miles away. The same distance by mule over 
mountain trails might take a week or more. But with 


a helicopter, it would be only a matter of minutes .. . ° 


and any small clearing might serve as a landing field. 


Such transportation is almost unrivaled in its economy 
—and as comfortable as it is swift and safe. Over 
dangerous and difficult areas—the steaming “‘Green 


Hell” of Matto Grosso, the dense jungles of the Congo 
and Amazon, the frigid rocky wastes of the far north 
to remote mining camps, trading posts, rubber camps 
and coffee plantations—the helicopter avoids the haz- 
ards and discomforts of surface transportation. 


Yes, in the postwar era, the helicopter should play an 
important part in helping to develop areas rich in 
mineral and agricultural resources—heretofore unex- 
ploited due to inaccessibility. 


At McDonnell, in addition to making planes, parts and 
plastics for war, we’re engaged in comprehensive heli- 
copter development work . ... which will make possible, 
postwar, swift dependable transportation to remote 
points—at costs almost unmatchably low per ton-mile. 


MSDONNELL Aroxafs Geporation 
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Gears as large as this 
giant or as small as you 
wish—produced indi- 
vidually or on a produc- 


tion basis. 


engineering perfection. 


No matter what application for power transmission 
equipment you may have—Foote Bros. can aid you. 


Why not let the years of experience—the vast pro- 


You may require a giant spur gear to turn a 
cement kiln. Your production may demand gears of 
aircraft quality produced by the thousands. You may 
operate a paper mill—a steel mill—a chemical plant— 
where your needs for speed reducers vary from mid- 
gets, so small you can lift them with one hand, to giants 
weighing tons. Or, perhaps, you build aircraft engines 
where advances in gear engineering and newly devel- 
oped production techniques have made possible the 
mass manufacture of gears that closely approach 









“Aircraft Quality” Gears can 
give you higher speeds, lighter 
weight, less noise and greater 
efficiency. 








duction facilities—the manufacturing “know-how” of 


one of America’s largest and oldest maker3 of gears 


help you solve your power transmission problem ? 


« a 4 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. D, 5225 S. Western Boulevard © Chicago 9, Ilinois 







Actuators—small pa a 
of power—that simplify the 
handling of modern compli- 
cated airplanes. 







Speed reducers in a wide 
range of sizes and gear 
ratios to meet practically 
every industrial need. 


Height: 5 Inches 


1-~ WF COTESBROS 





Balter Power Trabtscion Through Caller Leave 
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Aluminum Shortage: While the Air Technical Service 
Command reported last fortnight that production schedules of 
B-29s and other aircraft and equipment are threatened by an 
impending shortage of sheet aluminum in the first quarter of 
1945, a somewhat more optimistic over-all summary was issued 
by the War Production Board. 

Maj. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, chief of engineering and procurement, 
ATSC, emphasized that the shortage is not due to lack of pro- 
ducing facilities or raw materials, but labor. Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, largest producer, is operating at only 70 percent 
of capacity. Many manufacturers, anticipating cutbacks, had 
dipped into reserves and cut their orders. Mills retrenched and 
a shortage of labor followed. 

AAF requirements have increased as a result of accelerated 
production schedules for the B-29, B-24, P-47, CG-4 glider, and 
for large droppable fuel tanks for fighter planes. The Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics also has scheduled accelerated production 
of equally high priority planes. 

WPB reported that lack of inventory information has compli- 
cated its problem, but that reopening of the five Government- 
owned aluminum plants which were closed in 1944 is not now 


lanned. 
. Aluminum fabrication, WPB said, dropped 25 percent from the 
peak in March, 1944, to October, 1944. After this drastic decline, 
it will be difficult to reverse the trend in 1945 on account of 
manpower shortages. Shipments of all aluminum products, ex- 
cept ingot and powder, declined from a high of 203,000,000 pounds 
in March to 152,000,000 pounds in October—the latest compiled 
figure. Two-thirds of America’s total output of aluminum is 
used in construction of aircraft. ; : 

Magnesium—now principally used in aircraft wheels and en- 
gine parts—presents no immediate supply problem, WPB said. 


Air Attaches: The U. S. is about to appoint a civil aie ttenthe 
important Cairo post. Meanwhile U. S. air attaches are 
ieeting to leave for Rio de Janeiro, Paris, Madrid and Lisbon 
London. They attended the International Civil Aviation 


and 
Conference at Chicago. 


Signatures Continue: Nations are cgntinuing to sign the 
five documents which emerged from the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference at Chicago. There now are 54 signatures on 
the final act, 39 on the interim agreement, 37 on the permanent 
convention, 30 on the two freedoms and 19 on the five freedoms. 
Latest signers are Liberia and Bolivia, both signing all five. 


Guide to Royalty Cases: Aviation industry lawyers have 
given considerable study to an opinion handed down by the 
U. S. Supreme Court Jan. 2 in which the Court dismissed an 
appeal taken by Roscoe A. Coffman, patent owner, from a 
New Jersey District Court decision. The lower court. in which 
the constitutionality of the Royalty Adjustment Act had been 
attacked dismissed “for want of equity ‘jurisdiction and for 
want of a justiciable case or controversy.” While the court 
refused to rule on the constitutionality angle, it did point the 
way as to how this issue might be joined in future royalty 
accounting cases. Army and Navy Departments, under authority 
of the Act, had issued orders limiting Breeze Corporation Inc., 
licensee, from paying Coffman more than $50,000 a year in 
royalties involving war manufacture and providing that “the 
balance in excess” should be paid into the U. S. Treasury. 


Conservation Lessons: In a recent speech on the west 
coast, Walter A. Hall, of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., brought out- 
a lot of new thinking in the industry on salvage problems. It 
seems that the word “salvage” is going into the discard as con- 
servation rises in importance as a vital factor in production 
efficiency. In fact, it is becoming a science all by itself. Take 
an item such as floor sweepings, which is just one part of the 
over-all conservation picture. One company, Hall said, pays 
$100,000 annually to recover $200,000 in miscellaneous small parts 
from sweepings. The industry is learning many lessons about 
housecleaning during this war period which can be used to 
advantage after the war. 
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AIRCRAFT 
Wheels and Brakes 


.... IN GOOD COMPANY 


“Delivering the Goods” . . . that’s the military and civilian salute 
to aircraft manufacturers and airlines. HAYES is proud to engi- 
neer and build the kind of wheels and brakes that help win that 
salute for thousands of planes - including: 


BOEING 
CESSNA 
CHANCE YVOUGHT 
COLUMBIA 
CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 
DOUGLAS 
EDO 
FAIRCHILD. 
GRUMMAN 
LOCKHEED 
MARTIN 
PIPER 
* STINSON 
WACO 
All U. S. 4-Engine Bombers, 
including EASTERN AIR LINES 
RETR Bae PENN.CENTRAL AIRLINES 
are equipped with UNITED AIR LINES 
HAYS WHEELS and WESTERN AIR LINES 


EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 





HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 








Get Full Fire 
Protection within a 


“$mall Airport’ Budget 


Hitched to the back of a small car, a jeep or 
a light truck, the Kidde Trailer unit can be 
whizzed to a crash in a few seconds... all 
ready for action. ; 

Equipped with a six-unit battery—having 
a total capacity of 300 lbs. of fire-choking car- 
bon dioxide gas— plus four portable Kidde 
extinguishers, a hose reel and a nozzle, the 
Kidde fire-fighting Trailer is a two-wheeled 
fire department packing a terrific wallop. 
Furthermore, its low cost will fit the budget 
of even the smallest post-war airport. 

So, if you are planning to build a new air- 
port, or intend modernizing, and you want 
full fire protection at low cost, you will want 
to know more about the new Kidde 
Trailer. Write for detailed infor- 
mation today. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street - New York 6, N. Y. 
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tention to create a situation by which the airlines wij] 
not be able to plan and expand to take care of returned 
veterans? Is the Board’s action going to result in bank. 
ers grabbing up a bankrupt industry when load factors 
return to prewar levels? 

These are not exaggerated possibilities. They are very 
real ones. For the truth is that under peacetime cop. 
ditions not one single airline, in all probability, would 
be operating in the black under these proposed mai 
rates. This is a fine outlook, indeed, for the one indus. 
try holding real promise for the national welfare both 
domestically and internationally. 

What is behind this constant and insistent drive t 
batter the mail rates down to ridiculously low levels? 
Why this reverse approach to the public angle in air 
transport? Why is it that the Board is constantly up 
setting management’s plans instead of letting the user 
of air transport benefit by lower fares and rates? 

And strangest of all, why was it that the Post Office 
Department was not informed in advance of the Board's 
order? Why was it that not a single Post Office official 
was consulted or advised when the order pertains to 
the lowering of mail rates. It’s all rather weird and 
incredible. 

It just happens that almost every airline in the nation 
has been studying reduced passenger fares and cargo 
rates. One of them has announced a forthcoming pas- 
senger fare reduction. Another has instituted new low 
rates for air freight. Others have been planning to fol- 
low suit. But along comes this entirely unnecessary 
disruptive note to upset the orderly plans of manage- 
ment. It’s a sour note indeed at a time when the pub- 
lic expects an encouraging outlook. 

If the Board is really trying to accomplish something 
in the public interest instead of paving the way for a 
bankers’ paradise, let it stimulate the reduction of pas- 
senger fares, the lowering of air cargo rates, and the 
reduction in the price of an air mail stamp. All three 
directly benefit the public. Instead of this the Board is 
injecting itself into management problems about which 
not one single member knows anything. Not one has 
ever sat in with management on real business problems. 
Not one has had the responsibility of directing and 
planning a private enterprise. 

The Board should remember, if it can, that an airline 
is a business enterprise as well as a public utility. It 
must plan ahead, both short-range and long-range. 
Commercial airplanes cost a great deal of money. Mis- 
takes in plotting traffic potentials can be costly. Man- 
agement must move carefully and work steadily toward 
set goals. Congress did not intend that a Board of busi- 
ness amateurs should muscle in on management prob- 
lems except when the situation demanded it in the 
interest of the public. The Board’s show cause order is 
a definite interference with management problems. 

We suppose the Board is exercised because the air- 
lines are making some money for the first time in their 
histories—money with which to finance new plane pur- 


_ chases to develop along the rosey lines outlined by 


Board members in their speeches. No one denies that 
the lines have been doing fairly well, but load factors 
are abnormal. If the Board wanted to capture wartime 
profits, it should not have waited until management 
begins to plan for the future before taking action. To 
do so now just doesn’t make sense. 

Let the Board think again. Let the five members try 
to understand that they are not supposed to mess with 
management, that they are supposed to assume the kind 
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POSTWAR PERSONAL AIRCRAFT 


@ LIGHTER WEIGHT @ PROVED SAFETY 
@ FASTER CLIMB @ GREATER CRUISING RANGE 


The flight characteristics designers must have in 
Postwar Personal Planes are proved potentials 
of the General Unitized Tire-Brake-Wheel. 
First to pioneer the streamlined aircraft tire 
. .. General Tire scores another first in a set of 
Unitized Wheel assemblies that aid in lowering 
the pounds-to-horsepower ratio necessary to 
preferred flight performance. 


Soundly designed throughout to General Tire’s 
Top-Quality standards, he Unitized Tire-Brake- 
Wheel obtains weight reduction with added 
safety and durability by utilizing finest materials 
stress-engineered to highest, safe load stresses. 


With the Unitized Wheel Sets you get not only 
the advantages of factory-assembled tires, tubes, 
brakes and wheels, as units, but also the added 
uniformity of balanced and matched wheel sets 
including the landing wheels and nose or tail 
wheel , . . engineered as a unit for balance, light- 
weight, maximum safety and durability. 


Out of General Tire’s full-time concentration 
on developing and producing vitally needed 
improvements in wartime aircraft has come this 
Unitized Wheel, ready now to fit your new plane 
designs or service present planes. Write or 
wire for General’s Unitized Tire-Brake-Wheel 
specifications or engineering assistance. 


Aviation Division: 


Dept. 2, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron 9, Ohio 


KNOWN ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 

































Unitized Landing 
and Auxiliary Wheels 
—in Matched Sets! 














Phillips--- 


|00-octane gasoline 


finer postwar fuels 


Phillips 
AVIATION GASOLINE 
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statesmanlike responsibility in regulating an industry 
t they expect the industry to’show in treating Board 
sisions. Let the Board look ahead, for once, in the 
velopment of an industry in the national interest. The 
transport industry has achieved. its present high 
ition, not by what the Board has done for it, but by 
dint of pure struggle and hard work against many 
prnment-inspired handicaps. By this dangerous 
ow cause order the Board may yet precipitate a dis- 
frous situation which will throw the industry com- 
ely out of gear. Mail pay cannot be determined by 
bnormal wartime conditions; to do so is pure im- 
fence and unwarranted interference. 


Quick Adjustment 


HE AIRCRAFT manufacturers deserve national 
commendation for their swift action in adjusting 
ir plans and production schedules in line with the 
ming back of the reconversion clock. They were 
ick to diagnose the situation. 
"A short while ago practically all production schedules 
vere being cut and otherwise revived. Now these 
thedules are all being upped. The reversal came almost 
-night. But such is the productive genius in the 
merican aircraft industry that the alteration could be 
tcomplished rapidly. The industry is not the largest 
d greatest in the world’s history without reason. 
Other commendatory features of the over-night re- 
justment is the willingness of manufacturers to take 
new models and engineered types of other companies 
face of recognized manpower shortages and threat- 
med material shortages, and the prompt adjustment of 
various Aircraft Councils in order to meet new 
Dblems. All ideas of closing the various war-time 
ncils were abandoned. 
The program of Eugene E. Wilson, the Aeronautical 
mmamber of Commerce president, for teamwork be- 
een the Councils and the Chamber, is likewise com- 
endatory. Unusual burdens and rapid changes are not 
few in the aviation picture, but the recent readjustment 
one of the toughest the industry has had to face. 
mat it has proved itself flexible enough to do so is to 
great credit. 


The Surplus Handicap 


X7 HEN THE TIME comes to determine what is to be 
left of German aviation, if anything, one lesson in 
icular from the last world war should be remem- 
rred. The Germans were deprived of all of their 
plus” aviation when World War I ended. This was 
tended to be a stringent penalty. Far from being so, 
was the one decision which permitted the Germans 
start an industry from scratch without the handicap 
f using war surpluses. To take away from an indus- 
nation all of its planes can well be a blessing in 
guise, as it was in Germany’s case. It is the nation 
huge surpluses which is penalized, for its industry 
not able to proceed with new development as rapidly 
otherwise. If German aviation is to be controlled, 
must be controlled at the roots, i.e., research, experi- 
mtation, development, and new equipment. 
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A Begging Government 


N INCREASINGLY acute problem which must be 
forcefully tackled by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Department of Commerce, and Congres- 
sional appropriations committees, is the rent-free policy 
followed by the CAA and the Weather Bureau on air- 
ports around the country. There was a time when it 
was an advantage for a municipality to provide rent- 
free office space to the Government agencies, or to rent 
space at a nominal figure of $1 a year. 

But isn’t it time that the Government paid for the 
large amount of space it uses over the country? Other 
Government agencies pay for their office space. The 
CAA field men are constantly in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to beg for free office quarters and in 
some places, such as Chicago, the space shortage is very 
serious. CAA Administrator T. P. Wright should put 
the rent problem near the top of his list of projects. 
Appropriations should be requested from Congress to 
place rentals on a routine business-like basis. 


Advertising Is Necessary 


bee OFFICE of Defense Transportation’s memor- 
andum to the CAB and the airlines calling for 
“further tightening” of air transport advertising policies 
is wholly unnecessary. The ODT seems to be taking 
special delight in singling out airlines for censure 
whereas in actual fact the airline industry’s advertising 
has been, on the whole, to the credit of the lines in 
wartime. The ODT’s charge that such advertising leads 
people to believe that general transportation is less 
critical than it is, seems to us to be pure nonsense. 

Being somewhat a railroad agency, the ODT may be 
unnecessarily sensitive about air transport, but it seems 
to us that airline advertising has been more helpful all 
the way around than has been railroad advertising. 
Some of the latter has taken a very roundabout and 
back-handed way of discouraging people from travel- 
ing, and the primary travel jams have been with sur- 
face transport. Aijrlines are carrying priority pas- 
sengers and the traveling public knows, more than 
anyone else, that pleasure travel is next to impossible 
on the airlines. 


Voice for Air Power 


| ennai of a strongly-supported, non-partisan, 
non-profit organization to educate the public on 
air power, The Air Force League, is one of the most 
encouraging aviation developments in many years. The 
endorsement of the League’s purposes by General H. 
H. Arnold and other officers of the Army Air Forces, 
and the acceptance of the presidency by Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Electric, would seem to 
assure the success of the League. 

The new organization should not conflict with any 
other aviation groups and, in fact, should receive the 
cooperation of all such associations and clubs. One 
cannot help but compare the League’s objectives with 
those of the well-known Navy League. The Army Air 
Forces has needed for many years a public voice and 
from all indications the new League will fill that need. 

Wayne W. Parris 
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Symbol for a world at Feace 


hh 68 foreign lands this “airmark” of global air 
transport was known YEARS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR. 


To men, women and children the world around, 
it has come to be recognized instantly as the symbol 
of the flying Clippers—as the distinguishing mark of 


a@ pioneer in overseas air transport. 





To thousands of people on five continents, 
many of whom have different outlooks, 
customs and languages, this symbol was — 

and still is—tangible proof of the precision, daring 
and vision of the United States of America. 


Today .-. the PAA symbol is at war. The planes which bear it 
and the men and women who wear it are all engaged in essential war 
service...Every month the Clippers, laden with men and matériel, 
add close to six million miles of flying to a Pan American grand total 
which now exceeds 312,000,000 miles of overseas flight. 

So, in war as well as in peace, the PAA symbol stands for swift 
exchange by air of peoples, of their mail, ideas, culture, science and 
goods. It is hastening Victory —hastening the day when it can become, 
once again, an international symbol for a world at peace. 
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FLIGHT TO EVERYWHERE. By Ivan Dmitri. 
Mlustrated. Whittlesey House. 240 pp. $6. 
Here is a superb book with 450 very excel- 

lent photographs beautifully reproduced. No 

less than 150 of them are in color. Dmitri, 

famous as a camera artist, is at his best. 
The Pp grapher flew 32,000 miles 

of Air Transport Command routes through the 


+h  ——" 





In view of some special interests involved in 
Dmitri’s trip, the whole photographic story 
revolves around the Consolidated-Vultee Lib- 


-46, do not come into the story at all. 
this extent it is the story of one man’s 
and not an over-all picture of ATC. But 
does not detract from the book’s excel- 
lence as one of the very best products of the 
deserves superlatives. 


WwW. W. P. 


DAMNED TO GLORY, by Col. Robert L. 
Scott, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
228 pages. $2.50. 

Damned to Glory is written by the author 
of God Is My Co-Pilot, which ranks among 
the best of the war books. Any comparison 
between the two is difficult; the first was 
a@ personal history, the second is a collection 
of stories of the exploits of the Curtiss-Wright 
P-40 and its pilots throughout the world. 

Col. Scott’s eyes, the P-40, though damned 
by words, has been flown to eternal glory— 
and his stories bear this out. He tells how 
this plane has carried a 1000 Ib. bomb (being 
unofficially called the “B-40") and how it 
has toted 1000 Ibs. of cargo (becoming known 
as the “C-40"), how it has carried two 

“passengers” in addition to a pilot—all in 

addition to its record as a fighter plane. 

Col. Scott’s stories take: you to the Philip- 
Pines, the Aleutians, Russia, China, Guadal- 


a few. Familiar names run through the book— 
Ed Dyess, Benny Putnam, Phil Cochran, Grant 
Mahoney, “Killer” Caldwell and Johnny Barr. 
Probably the most fascinating story in the 
book is the first, Ship.” which tells 
of the last P-40 in the Philippines. 

Damned to Glory is an engrossing book; 
it's one you won't put down until you finish. 
It should be on your bookshelf beside God 
Is My Co-Pilot. ‘ 

E. B. 


A HISTORY OF EASTERN AIRCRAFT DIVI- 
SION. by the Division of General 
Motors, Linden, N. J. 

Because it was an auto unit turned over to 
aircraft production, Eastern Aircraft Division 
of General Motors, with its five plants, has 
never quite attained the recognition achieved 
by old-time regular aircraft manufacturers. 
Yet this ably directed division has done an 
excellent war job and this hard-backed, illus- 
trated and handsomely printed book tells the 
story. Not only does it tell the aircraft story 
but it puts the various plant units in their 
proper prewar automotive perspective. Few 
company publications of this sort are as well 
and comprehensively done. It’s the best of 
this type we’ve seen and is undoubtedly an 
effective morale builder as well as an histori- 
cal record for Eastern’s many employes. 


= LW. P, 


By Gilbert Paust and 
Essential Books, 


FIGHTING WINGS. 
Milton Lancelot. 256 pp. 
distributed by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. $2.75. 


This pictorial history covers the growth of 
30 years of military aviation with over 250 
authentic action photographs and descrip- 
tive accompanying text on air combat in 
World Wars I and II. Some significant con- 
trasts are provided in the pictorial story of 
battles in the skies over France, Belgium 
and Germany in 1914-18 and those of World 
War II over the Pacific, Africa, Asia and the 
final assault on Fortress Europe. Hundreds 
of modern combat planes of all types are 
shown executing their varied duties under 
all kinds of battle conditions. 





INTRODUCTORY AERONAUTICS. By Clarence 
A. Hammond, Jr., and Harry.H. Gilbert. 275 
pp. Oxford Bogie~Company, New York. 
This is another of the Oxford Technicai 

Handbooks. It meets the requirements of a 

one-year basic elementary course in the 

principles of aviation, airplane mechanics, 
meteorology, and navigation. It is note- 
worthy for the simplicity of its presentation. 

Remotely related topics and trivial details 

have been eliminated. 


ONE THOUSAND TIMES AROUND THE 
WORLD. Descriptive booklet published for 
personnel of Pan American World Airways 
135 East 42nd St., New York. 3 
This is one of the best company booklets 

to come out of the war. Published primarily 

for the thousands of PAA personnel, it is of 
general interest for its world-wide outlook 
and descriptions of war-time accomplish- 
ments. The title, it is explained, is con- 
servative. Ten thousand times around the 
world at the equator is 249,000,000 miles. 

PAA clippers have now logged more than 

285,000,000 miles of over-ocean flight since 

the system began operations in 1937. 

One wishes that PAA had prepared a full 
book concentrating on purely wartime his- 
tory and incidents such as the book, “Pront 
Line Airline” published by Qantas Empire 
Airways. The PAA booklet is very well illus- 
trated and gives an over-all picture not often 
obtainable from the company. 


HELLDIVER SQUADRON. By Robert Olds. 225 
pp. $3.00. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
This book emphasizes how much ingenuity, 

inventive and strategic genius figured in the 
U. S. Navy’s development of its aircraft car- 
rier forces. Imperial Japan underestimated 
all this when she swept across the Central 
and South Pacific capturing most of the 
strategic island bases. But the Navy over- 
came this obstacle, Olds observes, by taking 
fast moving “floating airfields” to sea. Pri- 
marily the story of a single squadron, Hell- 
diver Squadron is also the story of a fighter 
squadron, a torpedo plane squadron, and an 
aircraft carrier. It commends the Navy for 
the close teamwork of all of its units and 
squadrons. 





New Films and Booklets 


Universal Pictures Co. has issued a motion 
picture short entitled “World Without Borders,” 
depicting a history of the development of 
aviation and projections for the future of air 
transportation. Following a resume of the 
efforts of such pioneers as Montgolfier, a 
Frenchman who in 1783 invented a hot air 
balloon, the picture traces the history of 
heavier-than-air machines, emphasizing their 
development as military weapons. Scenes of 
bombings in the present war. and projections 
of post-war plans, built around announcements 
by Pan American Airways, are shown. 


Chance Vought Aircraft previewed its new 
plant-made film of the Corsair airplane “Com- 
bat Team” in New York, Dec. 20. The 35- 
minute film is an integral part of the com- 
pany’s training program for supervisors, and 
has met with good response from company per- 
sonnel. The Navy has purchased 30 copies 
for training use in aircraft plants throughout 
the country. 


One of the largest wing destruction tests 
ever performed is explained in a 16 mm. 
black and white, sound motion picture—‘Wing 
Destruction Test”—available from The Glenn 
L. Martin Company, Baltimore. The picture, 
35 minutes in length, shows methods used in 
structural tests of the entire wing of the 
Martin PBM-3 flying boat. 





Pan American Airways has just published a 
3l-page booklet, “At Ease Aloft.”” designed 
primarily for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of passengers traveling the airline. In 
addition to aviation information, the booklet 
contains numerous pages of games and puzzles, 
facts on Latin America, global geography, time 
and distances around the world. Business men 
and shippers are provided with information on 
express, air mail and tips on air travel. 





“Development of the Lockheed Constella- 
tion,” by Clarence L. Johnson, chief research 
engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif. A complete work covering design, aero- 
dynamic, structural and cabin pressure, engine 
and flight tests. Illustrated. 


“Facts on Aviation for Future Flyers of 
Tennessee,” prepared by the Tennessee Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Nashville, Tenn. (Third edi- 
tion.) Covers a history of aviation in Ten- 
nessee, future aircraft models, including the 
“roadable airplane”; complete sections on aeT0- 
dynamics, weather; the airlines, and model 
aircraft building. 


“Official Aircraft Price Guide,” prepared by 
Aircraft Advisory Service, Inc., Columbus 16, 
Ohio. Published four times a year at $6.50 per 
year. Called the “Bluebook of Aviation,” the 
booklet provides a guide for determining sell- 
ing, financing, and insurance charges 
civilian aircraft. 


“Massachusetts, Hub of the Air Universe,” 
published by the Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The story of the growth of aviation 
in the state and plans to make it grow in the 
future. 


“Aviation Gasoline, Handling and Storage,” 
prepared by the Sales Department, Aviation 
Division, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Discusses 
the problems of handling, transporting, and 
storing aviation gasoline, and tips on training 
personnel for this work. 


“There Is Only One Air,” a compilation of 
editorial advertisements carried by American 
Airlines, 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥.- 
One company’s thinking on the problems re 
lated to international air transportation. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has is 
sued a “Statistical Handbook of Civil Avia- 
tion” as a part of a planned expansion pro- 
gram of its information activities. The book- 
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AVIATION FITTINGS 





hydroulic cylinders ond 
other ports for these 
industries: 


AUTOMOTIVE 
* 
REFRIGERATION 





Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, lod, Los Angeles 
Canada — St. Thomas, Ontario 


BRANCH OFFICES: atw yore PRILADELPRIA 


So tremendous have been the wartime productive capaci- 
ties of the four Weatherhead plants that we now have 
available for immediate delivery the greatest assortment 
of improved A-N Fittings of all types and sizes that we have 
ever been able to offer during our long experience in the 
aviation field. Take advantage of this situation by writing 
for our newest Surplus AN Stock Catalog today. 
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The tough, speedy “Jesse James” combat car Compression-t stills to make ocean wate: 
depends on a special Borg-Warner transmis- fresh —. ‘Pure. operate with amazing fuel 
sion to distribute its power and agility to all econom . thanks to an especially 

six wheels. percharger. 


This amphibious tractor, made entirely at 
Borg-Warner, is a fighting, swimming freight 
carrier . . . a mainstay of amphibious oper- 
ations in all war theatres. 
ENCINEERING 


Partners with the 
Aviation industry 
in peace and war, Borg-Warner 
supplies these and other essen- 
tial parts... 


PRODUCTION | 


HYDRAULIC, VACUUM AND FUEL PUMPS + CARBURETORS 
REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS + ENGINE PARTS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS + AIRCRAFT CONTROL CHAINS 
AIRCRAFT CLUTCHES + POWER TURRETS + OIL COOLERS 

COIL SPRINGS AND FLAT SPRINGS 





p galleys gleam with shining “‘IngAclad”, Variable pitch sini give our planes an Oil—the life-blood of a tank—stays on the 
Sip eo farner discovery that makes stainless edge in combat. Intricate gears that control =e a tro 5 heat with the aid of Borg- 
steal oP five times as far. their “bite” are built by Borg-Warner. designed oil coolers. 


AE RBI ET Ps < m2 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, guintion., marine and farm implement industries, 

and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of War: BORG & BECK « cons INTERNATIONAL + cae SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 
ics 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE «+ STEEL & DISC + LONG ACTURING *« MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + 5-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. « UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD 
* SPRING DIVISION « W. AUTOMOTIVE PARTS «+ WARNER GEAR 
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jet is designed to be cumulative to keep the 
ion current, and is one of the most 
complete works of its kind yet published. The 
handbook is actually a history of civil avia- 
tion in statistical form, many of the statistics 
going back to 1926 when domestic aviation be- 
gn to take its complete shape. As the book- 
let now stands it is a complete and current 
manual of all statistics gathered by CAA. 


Autogiro Company of America, 1616 Walnut 
St, Philadelphia 3, Pa., has issued a 26-page 
pooklet entitled: “Some Facts of Interest 
About Rotating-Wing Aircraft and the Auto- 
giro Company of America.” Outlined are the 
company’s patent rights and services in ro- 
tating-wing research and development and a 
pistory of the record of rotary wing develop- 


ment. 








Twenty-five Years Ago 








The Chicago Aeronautical Exposition 
was opened, under the auspices of the 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association, Inc. 
(Jan. 8, 1920) 


Lt. (jg) O. D. Williams and En- 
sign E. Chourre, in an H. 8. flying 
boat from the Naval Air Station, 
Coco Solo, C. Z., pursued a runaway 
kite balloon and rescued the crew 
of three. (Jan. 10, 1920) 


The Mississippi Valley Aviation Clubs 
Association was organized in Chicago and 
adopted resolutions recommending con- 
centration of all air activities, military, 
naval and civil, within a single depart- 
ment of the government. (Jan. 12, 1920) 

The Hamilton Club of Chicago 
passed a resolution urging the ne- 
cessity for a national aeronautical 

department. (Jan. 13, 1920) 

An aerial survey of the Panama region 
was begun by Naval Aviation. (Jan. 19, 
1920) 





Fifteen Years Ago 











An American glider record of 6 
hours, 19 minutes, 3 seconds, was 
established by W. H. Bowlus at San 
Diego, Calif. (Jan. 13, 1930) 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh will make a 
series of experimental high altitude flights, 
in cooperation with naval meteorological 
experts at Lakehurst, N. J., using a low- 
wing monoplane. (Jan. 16, 1930) 


The first comprehensive picture 
of the proposed model airport for 
Washington, D. C., at Gravelly 
Point, was shown at the annual 
meeting of the municipal airports 
committee of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. (Jan. 16, 
1930) 


Col. William Easterwood has posted an 
award of $25,000 for the first flight be- 
tween Hongkong, China, and Dallas, Texas. 
General Ting Ling Waung, of Hongkong, 
is expected to make the attempt by way 
of Tokio. (Jan. 17, 1930) 
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What About a Pilot 457 


To the Editor: 


Your December Ist editorial, in telling of 
the success of extremely young transport 
pilots in transpacific flying, furnishes signifi- 
cant evidence that the old order has indeed 
changed—because we have long thought that 
only pilots of many years experience could 
fiy runs like those. 

I was flying for a major alrline along in 
1933, or thereabouts, when expansion forced 
the promotion of many very young copilots 
with comparatively little experience. Those 
of us with 10 years of fiying experience 
viewed this with great alarm and we prophe- 
sied that many accidents would follow. 
You'll recall that many serious accidents did 
occur in the following years—but, with one 
exception, they all happened when one of the 
old-timers was at the throttle! 

Later, while riding the jump seat in the 
cockpit of airliners as an airline inspector, I 
began to see why the youngsters were turn- 
ing in such a fine record—they made a real 
business of their job. They went on instru- 
ments immediately after taking off, even on 
clear days and nights, by dropping their seat 
down and reading the board and the dit-dahs 
all the way to the next stop. Then, when the 
weather was sour, procedures were familiar 
routine instead of being emergency tricks 
performed under great tension and with awk- 
wardness. 

However, I'm in a state of confusion re- 
sulting from my inability to locate a job 
of flying to do since I was laid off by —--—— 
Company last August when they let their 
pilots go, on account of the Army cancelling 
a contract. It must be that I stupidly 
coasted along thinking that I'd always be 
able to peddle my experience—but I've not 
had one reply to an advertisement which I 
published in the trade press. 

I've written letters of application to every 
place I could think of, at least two dozen 
of ‘em, and have not received even one 
reply! 

I thought there would be somebody or 
some organization which would want to buy 
the end result of a lot of very valuable ex- 
perience, but apparently I've been seriously 
wrong. 

I'm writing to ask your advice because you 
have the sanest, most-up-to-date and com- 
prehensive viewpoint and understanding of 
anybody I've ever heard of in the aviation 
business, and I'm asking for your interpreta- 
tion of my status. Am I, at 45, too old to 
interest anybody? Have I moved from one 
job to another too often—deliberately seeking 
experience, as when I left Company, 
with their good will and written invitation 
to return at any time, in order to get trans- 
pacific and four-engined time at 
Company? Or do I, in making application, 
make myself look TOO good maybe? Or is 
it merely that people are having the same 
trouble all over the country and it’s not 
particularly my fault? 

I returned to Company last Febru- 
ary because another company said they'd hire 
me in the first four pilots taken on, and it 
seemed wise to get back there and get hot 
on C-54's—but this company did not get 
going when they thought they would and it 
looks as if they never will get going. 

About the only thing I see to do is to get 
some good twin-engined job and set up shop 
to do charter work. 

(Name withheld) 


Editor's Note—The above is typical of 
numerous letters being received. It seems likely 
that the pilot surplus is already upon us acutely. 
U. S. pilots are wanted in some Latin American 
companies, but domestic outlets seem very 
few. Ideas to help pilots are welcome. 


Boyhood Thrill Recalled 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

As I turned page 70 of the Dec. 1 issue of 
American Aviation, I was thrilled by the 
photograph of the four-motored Handley Page 
and the mention of its forced landing at Mount 
Jewett, Pa., the home of my birth, on it’s Airc 
Express flight sponsored by Railway Express 
Agency, Nov. 14, 1919. 

I thought you would be interested in the 
fact that an airlines man who was a boy eight 
years old hiked three miles with several 
others of his playmates on a dreary November 
day to see what was then probably the largest 
plane in the world—at least we thought so. I 
can remember seeing Admiral Mark Kerr and 
Major Brackley together with their crew hover- 
ing about the ship and protecting it from the 
souvenir-hunting spectators. At the time I 
obtained a piece of wood from some portion 
of the ship—how or where I don’t recall other 
than it seemed to be out of the bombardier 
entry in the nose of the plane. 

Suffice to say this was initiation into air 
transportation. It thrilled me then and it 
thrills me now to know that I am part of it. 
I am happy indeed that you published this 
photograph. 

GORDON B. SIMPKINS, 
Traffic Representative, 
American Airlines. 


@bituaries 


Ronald Fred Bollinger 


Ronald Fred Bollinger, 34, died in a 
crash Jan. 1, while testing a Douglas A-26 
at North Long Beach, Cal. It was the first 
fatality to a Douglas test pilot since 1940. 

Bollinger was borr in Salt Lake City, 
March 15, 1910, and received his degree 
of mechanical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Utah in 1931. He learned flying at 
the Boeing School of Aeronautics in Oak- 
land and engaged in flying in and around 
Chicago until Jan. 23, 1936, when he went 
to work for Douglas as an engineer. He 
resigned in August of that year and be- 
came a pilot for Western Air Lines. He 
flew for Western until March 1, 1940, 
when he returned to Douglas as a test 
pilot. He became flying supervisor at the 
Douglas Long Beach plant. 

Bollinger was one of the pilots on the 
epochal flight Aug. 26, 1941, when three 
DC-3s were flown from the mainland to 
Honolulu for delivery to Hawaiian air- 
lines in the first over-ocean delivery flight. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Eleanor Bollinger and three children, 
Janet, Eleanor Jo and Ronald, Jr., and his 
mother, Mrs. Frieda Beuhla Bollinger, of 
Salt Lake City. The Bollinger home is at 
4160 Country Club Drive, Long Beach. 





Douglas D. Crystal 


Douglas D. Crystal, 46, senior attorney 
for the CAA, died Jan. 1 .of penumonia 
at Washington's Mount Alto 
He was associated with the firm of Single 
and Single in New York before 
the CAA in 1941. He was considered an 
expert on maritime and aviation law. 
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Air Mail May Erase 28-Year Deficit by June 









Profit to Government by End of Fiscal 
Year Due to Wipe Out Loss Back to 1918 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


B* THE END of this-fiscal year (June 30, 1945), the domestic air mail 
service of the Post Office Department may have wiped a 28-year deficit 
off its books and be operating in the black for the first time in history. 


Certain complicating factors may pos- 
sibly keep the air mail service trom 
achieving this objective, but if so, the 
margin will be so narrow that next year 
the break-even point will have been 
passed by many millions of dollars. 

For year after year—from the start of 
air mail in 1918 up through fiscal 1942— 
the Post Office paid out more for air mail 
than it took in from the sale of air mail 
stamps. In fiscal 1943, the tables turned, 
and the profit since then (including the 
present year, for which figures are not yet 
available) will probably be enough to 
write off the loss all the way back to 1918. 

Post Office records show that air mail’s 
loss from 1918 through 1944 was $59,815,- 
416.03. Thus, a profit of $60,000,000 in fis- 
cal 1945, which ends June 30, will elimi- 
nate the deficit. 


358 Million in 28 Years 


In 28 years, the public has paid $358,- 
780,938.58 in air mail postage. Against this 
were Post Office expenses of $418,596,- 
354.61. These “expenses” have been a 
matter of some argument for several years. 
They include not only what the Post Office 
pays to the airlines for carrying the mail 
and the money for air mail field stations 
and Post Office salaries—so-called “direct 
expenses”—but also certain indirect ex- 
penses allocated under the cost ascertain- 
ment system. Included in these indirect 
costs are certain railway mail service 
items, truck service, and the air mail divi- 
sion’s proportion of cverall Post Office 
expenses. Many airline officials have ar- 
gued that this does not present a true 
picture, at least as far as showing where 
the air stand. 

If only direct expenses are included, the 
air mail service shows a $59,668,146.64 
profit for 1918-1944. 

However, using the cost ascertainment 
method—for this is the system under 
which the Post Office operates—a $60,000,- 
000 profit is needed in fiscal 1945 to clear 
the books. Payments to the airlines in 
1945 will total about $37,300,000. Assuming 
that cost ascertainment adds indirect ex- 

bringing the total expenditure to 
$65,000,000, postal revenues of $125,000,000 
be needed to achieve the $60,000,000 
profit. With air mail pound-miles running 
approximately 25 per cent ahead of last 
year, a $125,000,000 year is not outside the 
realm of possibility. 

The situation may be somewhat com- 

plicated by 1944 results, however. Post 
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Office officials some time ago made an un- 
official estimate, based on pound-miles, 
that revenue in fiscal 1944 would be $103,- 
359,578.05 (final 1944 figures are not yet 
available). Cost ascertainment has now 
informed domestic air mail officials that 
this figure will be cut somewhat. Some 
of this revenue, cost ascertainment argues, 
came from soldier mail—mail that trav- 
eled on the domestic airlines on part of its 
journey to troops overseas. Therefore, 
part of the revenue, they say, must be 
credited to International Postal Service— 
despite the fact that almost all of the mail 
was carried outside the U. S. by the Army 





Reso eee 
Transports Coming Bigger and Bigger— 


test flights near Seattle, The two-deck plane is a military transport adaptation of the 8-2? 
Some idea of the size of the transport can be obtained from the picture on 
opposite page, showing the nose of the plene with its doublewheel tricycle landing gear. 


Superfortress. 


First details of the super transport were announced late last week. 

100 fully equipped troops, and is described as exceeding all existing AAF transports in range, 

size, and payload. The volume—i0,000 cubic feet—is more than twice that of the B-29. I 

has useable cargo space almost equal to that of two railway box cars. 

of large loading doors, which open under the rear of the fuselage, with a drive-up ramp 
which is let down from within. 
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or the Navy, and a relatively small 
amount by U. S. international airlines 
which function under IPS. 

This will probably put 1944 revenues 
slightly below $100,000,000. If the amount 
credited to IPS is too substantial, 19455 
profit may be insufficient to wipe out the 
28-year deficit. 


Some Business Mail Lost 


Carriage of air mail has continued to 
increase in the present fiscal year, despite 
the increase in air mail postage from six 
to eight cents. Officials concede that this 
rate increase has resulted in the loss of 
some business mail, but in general volume 
has been unaffected. 

Air mail officials are about to present 
their requests to Congress for 1946 appro- 
priations. Because of the airlines’ in- 
creased mail loads and the fact that some 
suspended routes will be reopened, the 
appropriation requested will be about 


$43,000,000, compared with the $37,300,000 
being spent this year. 
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This photograph shows the new 
Boeing C-97 on one of its first 


It is capable of carrying 


A feature is a pair 
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| DOMESTIC AIR MAIL REVENUES AND PAYMENTS 
Total 
ditures, 
Total t and 
ia Expenditure apportioned 
Total Amount From Postal by cost 
yiseal Year Appropriated Appropriation Revenue ascertainment 
nas scadedéecns $100,000 $13,604.00 $42,794.40 
SS ae 100,000 (1) 717,177.00 552,602.40 
1G hm .............. 850,000 (1) 1,264,495.00 1,263,787.20 
a 1,375,000 (1) 2,653,882.00 2,690,044.80 
Sr errr 1,425,000 1,418,146.00 2,939,335.20 
SS 1,900,000 1,897,151.00 4,072,550.40 
amall Fy .............. 1,500,000 1,498,674.00 3,600,081.60 (2) 
lines, Bigs |... oo... 2,750,000 2,743,750.00 588,031.20 
vse cape esse-es 3,385,000 2,872,175.71 855,938.40 
enues ee 4,650,000 3,619,146.82 1135,444.80 
nount in dhs eopnimaacie 6,650,000 4,209,091.16 4,468,320.00 
1945's Re 12,430,000 11,169,015.13 4,250,546.90 $12,649,786.83 
it the SDS ck Gude od cdi 15,000,000 14,670,878.29 5,272,616.45 15,168,778.58 
SR’ cee ceedwoss 18,000,000 16,991,327.06 6,210,344.86 17,593,410.00 
A ca sherqes pee 20,000,000 19,995,217.91 6,016,280.02 23,771,367.26 
Eo cevachawesed 19,460,000 19,449,602.82 6,116,441.57 23,033,856.27 
na vecvinaet eat 15,000,000 11,782,271.34 5,737,536.00 15,290,032.86 
sd to ES EE I 12,003,291 8,891,043.83 534.44 12,584,828.35 
spite itantdeeathedke 12,247,500 12,239,430.44 9,702,676.46 16,879,349.65 
n six eth edivnde is 13,239,000 13,229,401 .87 12,439,579.24 19,177,129.28 
: this 0 Se 14,831,403 14,817,157.08 15,301,210.50 21,790,259.36 
ss of es Shtiibe ose ose 17,240,000 17,113,620.38 16,326,358.27 25,061 ,292.85 
lume nN, . owadeateceds 19,523,100 19,519,002.40 19,122,905.61 28,039,249.71 
bes ectdbevides 20,806,740 20,794,943.03 23,920,465.00 30,881,838.55 
esent TE sischetaevdee 23,588,391 23,586,342.56 33,417,366.68 36,508,586.78 
»pro- i i cwen dan kate 24,588,115 23,427 686.11 62,818,568.13 44,463,207.84 
in- rs. oxsaceskaete 30,437,262 28,528,559.00 (3) 103,359,578.05 (3) 52,796,087.75 
some 
the SGN. att cedaeseaiue $313,079,802 $299,112,791.94 $358,780,938.58 $395,689,061.92 
! 
— Total direct expenditures, 1918-28 (indirect not determined) ....... (4) 22,907,292.69 
SER CE GATOS oi Sed cwncacucdcaaresseuress $418,596,354.61 
id Lams Gebel este BAUTMND cies dcedcisessesncceccesas 358,780,938.58 
CED. Sadekincnctisceniatassstnsis $59,815,416.03 
‘3 (1) In the fiscal years 1919, 1920 and 1921, appropriations made for star route, power boat and 
Sy mailroad service were used by the Air Mail Service. 
a= (2) Not determined prior to 1929. 
(3) The postal revenue for 1944 is an unofficial estimate only. The figure shown was adopted 
from pound-miles and is subject to change by cost ascertainment. 
(4) The figure of $22,907,292.69 represents the only available record of expenditures for the 
oS } period 1918-28. Direct expenditures only. Indirect not determined as no data is available. 
| NOTE—During the fiscal years 1918 to 1928, no segregation of air mail postage revenue was 
made and no determination of such revenue was made by the Post Office Department. During 
: that period various air mail postage rates were in effect, ranging from a minimum rate of 2c 
oo per ounce to special service and zone rates reaching as high as 24c per ounce. Also, mail 
6.4 @rried by air was not entirely confined to matter paid at the air mail postage rate. It is 
" timated, however, that the average revenue was approximately 6c per piece of mail carried. 
; Estimated revenues for the years 1918-28 have been obtained by applying a rate of 6c per 


plece to the known number of pieces of mail transported by air during those years. 
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Nose of the Boeing C-97 (see opposite page). 
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Geisse Named CAA 
Administrator’s Aid 
On Private Flying 


The appointment of John H. Geisse as 
assistant to the administrator of CAA for 
personal flying 
development was 
announced last 
fortnight by Ad- 
ministrator T. P. 
Wright. 

The anmnounce- 
ment came as 
somewhat of a 
surprise, since 
Geisse had an- 
nounced that he 
would submit his 
resignation to 
Wright at the Geisse 
conclusion of the 
International Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago. Geisse had expressed dissatis- 
faction over. the CAA’s personal plane 


Pp 





rogram. 

In his new position, Geisse will recom- 
mend policies and procedures for the 
advancement of personal flying, in addi- 
tion to making studies and recommenda- 
tions to the administrator concerning the 
development of privately owned aircraft. 

Geisse will also act as liaison officer be- 
tween the administrator and other agen- 
cies or organizations—federal, state and 
civil—in matters pertaining to private 
flying. 

The new assistant to the administrator 
has long been prominent in the develop- 
ment of private 5 ny joined the CAA 
in 1933 and was in charge of the develop- 
ment section of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in 1935 when the Bureau worked 
on development of private planes for pop- 
ular private use. 

“Establishment of this office is in accord 
with the CAA’s function to encourage and 
further the development of civil aeronau- 
tics and air commerce as stated in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938,” Wright 
said. 

Among planks in his program for the 
development of personal aircraft, Geisse 
listed these: 

Adequate development of airparks and 

_areas; a rationalization of regu- 
lations; the reinstatement of a civil pilot 
training program; and development of a 
private flyer’s airplane vastly superior and 
less costly than any now known. 

Geisse emphasized that the latter was 
the most important plank in the platform. 

Prior to his recent promotion, Geisse 
was a consultant to CAA. Among his 
most recent works was a report on “Post- 
=< oe for Private Flying.” 

Be ne provided one of the most 
ane kground pieces yet available 
for projecting the ml r+ future of pri- 
vate flying. It was prepared for William 

Burden, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, and published by CAA. 


TWA Makes 6,000 Crossings 
Transcontinental and Western Air com- 
ap its 6,000th overseas flight for the 
rt Command Dec. 30 when a 


Airport from England, 
was piloted by Capt. Russell J. 











Four Airlines Get Show-Cause Orders 


CAB Asks Why Mail Rates of EAL, AA, 
TWA and UAL Should Not Be Reduced 


By Kennetu E. ALLEN 

(See Editorial on Page 1) 
TT! Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 

night issued orders to Eastern, Ameri- 

can, Transcontinental and Western Air 
and United Air Lines to show cause why 
mail rates should not be reduced 
60c to 32c a ton mile. 
the same time, the CAB issued an 
instituting a general investigation 
of the rates, fares and charges for the 
transportation of property by the domes- 
tic air carriers, including Hawaiian Air- 
lines and Railway Express Agency. 

In a statement of tentative findings and 
conclusions supporting each of the four 
show-cause orders concerning the mail 
rate, the CAB said: 

“An important factor which must be 
taken into consideration in establishing the 


justment as a result of rate reductions. 
The tentative rate of mail compensation, 
therefore, should reflect this possibility. 
Since it is difficult to weigh such factors 
precisely, the tentative rate which we 
establish for the respondent at this time 
may be subject to adjustment either up- 
wards or downwards, as the facts of rec- 
ord warrant, when our final order in this 
proceeding is issued.” 

With respect to the general investiga- 
tion order, the CAB said: 

“It appears appropriate at this time to 
commence an investigation of rates for 
the transportation of property by air. 
Air express and air freight are aspects of 
air transportation which increasingly will 
demand the close attention of the air 
carriers and government authorities alike 
in order that no impediments will stand 
in the way of their rapid and economically 
sound growth. Numerous and difficult 
problems concerning rates for the carriage 
of property by air await investigation and 
solution.” 

The general investigation into property 
tariffs represents a highly complicated 
bissiness. Under the present contract with 
Railway Express, the agency is classified 
as an air carrier and handles all aspects 
of air express with the exception of the 
actual movement of shipments by air. 


Tic Cited by REA 


Railway Express has tariffs on file with 
the CAB, which are based on an average 
of 7lc per tariff ton mile. American Air- 
lines recently filed with the CAB Air- 
freight tariffs in its own right. These, too, 
are subject fo the general investigation. 
The American tariffs range 
46c per ton mile, under both classification 
and commodity rates. 

In addition to determining whether a 
reduction is necessary, the CAB under 
terms of its investigation must also deter- 
mine what form that reduction will take. 
Some observers said this could mean that 
the Railway Express contracts might be 
tossed out, and an entirely new setup in- 
augurated for joint airline participation 
in the carriage of property. 
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With respect to the present situation, 
the CAB in its order establishing the in- 
vestigation declared: “The rates, fares, 
and charges published, established ob- 
served and enforced by respondents for 
the transportation of property by air 
may be unjust or unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, unduly preferential or 
unduly prejudicial, and mot consistent 
with the principles of rate making set 
forth in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended.” 

In the case of the show cause orders 
on mail pay, the CAB said that “it is .. . 
our purpose in this proceeding to fix a 
mail rate base primarily, although not 
exclusively, on the allocated cost of per- 
forming the mail service.” 


Estimates for 4 Lines 


For TWA, this cost was estimated at 
29.02c per ton mile, for American 28.21c 
per ton mile, for United 27.30c per ton 
mile, and for Eastern 25.89c per ton mile. 
These estimates were arrived at by con- 
sidering ‘“in detail the reasonableness of 
costs incurred during a base period for 
the year ending Feb. 20, 1944, adjusted to 
reflect cost trends as evidenced by the 
carrier's experience through the period 
ending Sept. 30, 1944.” 

“It must be recognized, however,” the 
CAB said, “that the behavior of cost trends 
in the various categories of expense can- 
not be predicted with complete assurance, 
especially at a time when the carriers are 
beginning to expand their operations and 
to initiate changes and adjustments which 
look to improved operations after the war. 

The CAB held that in previous mail 
rate cases affecting “the big four” it had 
available “only a limited amount of ex- 
perience under the curtailed service pat- 
tern and there was considerable uncer- 
tainty as to whether the heavy loads 
then being carried would continue and 
as to the effect of the Army contract op- 
erations on operating expenses.” 

“In view of the extended experience 
which continues to show heavy loads, sus- 
tained high profits, and the analysis here- 
in before presented, it appears that an 
adjustment of the mail rate is in order.” 

The 32c per ton mile rate, which would 
be paid over the entire systems of each 
of the four carriers on and after Jan. 1, 
would provide estimated mail revenues 
as follows: Eastern, approximately $2,- 
100,000; United, approximately $7,155,000; 
American, approximately $4,387,000, and 
TWA, approximately $3,648,000. 

A breakdown of this mail revenue in 
terms of profits was estimated as follows 
by the CAB: 

TWA—Operating profit on mail service 
of approximately $339,000 which repre- 
sents a return on the required mail in- 
vestment of 9.93%, after provision for 
40% federal income tax. The operating 
profit for the entire common carrier op- 
eration will be approximately $4,507,000 
which represents a return of 21.33% on 
the total investment available for the con- 
duction of the common carrier service 
after 40% federal income taxes. 








_—_—., 


Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 15-17—National /ircraft Stand- 
ards Committee, Electric Circuit 
Breaker meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Jan. 16-17—NASC, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Hydraulics meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 17-18—ACCA, Engine Technical 
Committee meeting, Hotel Lexington, 
New York. 


Jan. 17-19—Aeronautical Radio, Inc 
stockholders and directors meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington. 


Jan. 18-19—NASC, SAE & Gov't. joint 
meeting, Circuit Breaker, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan, 22-25—United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Assn., annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Jan. 24—West Coast Aircraft War 
Production Council Board meeting, Los 
Angeles. 


Jan. 24—Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce, aviation dinner; Ralph 6. 
Damon, speaker, Charleston, W. Va 

Jan, 24-26—Annual meeting, Anmteri- 
can Meteorological Society, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Jan. 30-31—Annual meeting, National 
Aeronautic Assn., Denver. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, 13th annual 
meeting, New York. 

Feb. 11—Nat’] Aviation Trades Assn., 
Board meeting, Washington. 

Apr. 4-6—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, national aeronautic meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Apr. 10-11—Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, National Airworthiness Re- 


quirements Committee meeting, New 
Orleans. 
Apr. 10-1l—Aero. Chamber of Com- 


merce Airplane Technical Committee 
meeting, New Orleans. 

Apr. 16—World Air Transport Oper- 
ators meeting, Havana. 

May 6-9—Internationa! Aviation Frat- 
ernity, first annual convention, Miami 
Beach 


May 20-27—Pan American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas, Texas. 











American—Operating profit on mail 
service of approximately $520,000 which 
represents a return on the required i- 
vestment of 13.50%, after provision fr 
40% federal income taxes. Inclusion o 
this mail revenue will result in an oper 
ating profit for the entire common cal 
rier operation of approximately $9,330,000, 
which represents a return of 23.60% @ 
the total investment’ available for the 
conduct of the common carrier servitt 
after 40% federal income tax. 

United—Operating profit on mail service 
of approximately $1,050,000, which repre 
sents a return on the required mail 
vestment of 15.05%, after provision fr 
40% federal income taxes. Inclusion @ 
this mail pay will result in an operating 
profit for the entire common carrier op 
eration of approximately $7,654,000, which 
represents a return of 14.99% on the total 
investment available for the conduct o 
the common carrier service after 40% 
federal income tax. 

Eastern—Operating profit on mail ser 
ice of approximately $401,000 which rep 
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resents a return on the required mail 
investment of 26.37%, after provision for 
@% federal taxes. Inclusion of this mail 

will result in an operating profit 
for the entire common carrier operation 
of approximately $7,051,000 which repre- 
gnts a return of 23.78% on the total in- 


vestment available for the conduct of the 
common carrier service, after 40% federal 
income tax. 

The following tables provide a complete 
breakdown of the four carriers’ non-mail 
revenue, as estimated in the CAB’s show 
cause order: 


Passenger Revenues 








Estimated Annual Yield Estimated 
Average for Year Passenger 
Load Per Revenue Ended Revenues 
Revenue Miie Miles, 1945 Sept. 30, "44 1945 
SEL sisveveqhapvegsceps 17.56 passengers 353,450,314 5.59¢ $19,758,000 
BEE, ncccocccecssoes ious 17.66 ? 496,564,110 5.15¢ 25,573,000 
ee 17.42 677,690,138 4.35¢ 36,256,000 
Bas ccigesssvechbccccce 17.50 407,579,428 5.29¢ 21,561,000 
Express Revenues 
Average Yield Per Estimated Express 
Estimated Ton Miles Ton Mile For Year Revenue for 1945 
of Express in 1945 Ended 10/30/44 
| A ia ee 1,978,000 48.65 $962,000 
te Geedane ud ennUh aos 4,240,000 47.25¢ 2,003,000 
Pe” occa cv sootineateet 5,752,000 47.82c 2,751,000 
Mh +d éceadsetaden scoocann 3,656,000 48.49¢ 1,773,000 
Excess Baggage Revenues 
Average Yield Per 
Ton Mile Year Estimated Ton Miles Estimated Revenue 
Ended 10/30/44 During 1945 During 1945 
BEE \boilnticidegirate sae osendes 62.58¢ 724,573 $453,000 French Aviatrix—M @4¢™e Helene 
SS occ Jade adinanscccckQuen 40.95c 916,409 375,000 Mortier, 67, 
EE. erage te eins och tine nS «aan 1,619,002 778,000 France's first woman flier, is shown in the 
CE Bot ate oe. . aaa 57.96c 611,369 354,000 New York marine terminal enroute to Wash- 


$30,000 
200,000 
107,000 
145,000 





$21,203,000 (or 


Total Non-Mail Revenues (1945) 
101.17¢ per revenue plane mile). 


ington to visit her husband, Col. Pierre Mor- 
tier of the French Air Mission. She started 
flying in 1908 with Louis Bleriot, who was the 
first to cross the English channel. Mme. 


28,151,000 (or 81.30c per revenue plane mile). . . - 
39,892,000 (or 95.98c per revenue plane mile). Mortier arrived in New York Dec. 27 aboard 
23,833,000 (or 94.20c per revenue plane mile). a PAA transatlantic plane. 





ATSC Develops Aerial Fuel 
Tanker to Supply B-29s 


The AAF’s Air Technical Service Com- 
mand discloses that it has developed an 
rial fuel tanker, the C-109, for supply- 
ing gasoline to B-29 bases in China. The 
C-109 was developed from a B-24 Libera- 
tr, whose gun turrets and bombing 
equipment was removed. It is capable of 
eying several thousand gallons of gaso- 


The first experimental C-109 was de- 
veloped Oct. 22, 1943, and before the end 
d@ the year was im service in the China- 
Burma-India theater, flying gasoline over 
‘the hump” to bomber bases in China. 
The original plane was lost in operations 
in the CBI theater, but additional ships 
have since been placed in service. Modi- 
feations to the B-24s are being made a 
the St. Paul and Birmingham AAF modi- 
feation centers. 

The C-109 is equipped with special fuel 
tanks in the nose, wings, bom-bay and 
fuselage. The tanks are connected so that 
the plane can draw on the total gasoline 
targo for its own use, giving it the longest 
fying range of any airplane in the world. 
Defueling apparatus permits pumping out 

gallons in an hour, either into an- 
ther plane for direct plane-to-plane re- 
fteling, or into drums and storage tanks. 


Joyce at Lockheed for AAF 


Lt. Col. Maurice J. Joyce has been 
Named resident representative of the 
AAF’s Air Technical Service Command 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
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Aviation Industry Vitally Interested in Bills in 41 
Legislatures Now in Session 


With 44 state legislatures meeting this year and with 41 of them already in 
session, the aviation industry is watching with vital interest the introduction and 
consideration of aviation bills. 

All the legislatures with sessions scheduled for 1945 convened this month, 
except Alabama which will meet May 1, Florida April 3, and Georgia July 16. 
The legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia do not convene 
until next year. 

Federal and state aviation officials last month agreed to urge the enactment of 
three new state laws which, if adopted, will produce nation-wide uniformity of 
state aviation policy, according to T. P. Wright, Administrator of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

These three proposed acts do not provide for any economic regulation of com- 
mercial air transportation by the states. In addition to the State Aeronautics 
Department Act, a uniform “State Airports Act” and a model “State Airport 
Zoning Act” were made ready for consideration by the legislatures. 

The CAA stated that the adoption of these uniform laws would provide the 
authority and machinery necessary to permit the states and their political sub- 
divisions to play appropriate parts in the future developments of aviation, and 
avoid the state-federal conflicts in safety regulation and enforcement that have 
plagued other forms of transportation. 

However, another state aeronautical bill, proposed by the National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commissions, was termed “objectionable” by Wright on 
the grounds that it would be “extremely burdensome to both interstate air com- 
merce and charter flying.” The State Aeronautical Department Act and the State 
Airports Act were drafted by the National Association of State Aviation Officials, 
and the model State Airport Zoning Act by the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers. 

Oswald Ryan, Civil Aeronautics Board member, recently warned that “the 
states have an important contribution to make to the sound development of civil 
aviation, but the greatest care must be taken to insure that the states’, participa- 
tion in the aviation picture shall supplement and not obstruct or conflict with the 
national policy which seeks a unified regulation.” _He contended that “the states 
most appropriate function in dealing with civil aviation will be primarily of a 
promotional and developmental character rather than a regulatory function.” 
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PAA-Peacetime Pioneer to NATS Partner 


Eighty-Five Crews on One-Way Route 
Mileage of 11,956 Mark Wartime Role 


By Peccy GuETTER 


FrRoM PEACETIME PIONEER to war partner of the Naval Air Trans- 
ph on Service has been Pan American World Airways’ role in Pacific air 


"Laraet: were the headlines reporting the tasks and achievements in estab- 
” service to the Philippines, China and “Down Under” 


age the years from 1935 to 1941. 


It was only recently that details of 


the company’s war assignment could be revealed. 


Rc geome the two years since Fos 
1942, when scheduled operations 

ty one began, show a total of 15,- 

Nan 28 mc miles flown (statute); 57,000 

carried 133,453,000 passenger 

miles; Titss: and 2090000 ton milea of cargo 


During this peri 
wn Rage ~ pe from 


age was 11,959 din te) 
San Francisco to with ports of 
call established as — necessity dic- 

tated. Eighty-five crews, representing a 

jump from 14 crews at the start of the 
war, flew a fleet of 29 flying boats over 

the South Pacific Supply 
Converted military patrol bombers— 
Convair’s Coronado, PB2Y-3, and Martin’s 
Mariner, PBM-3, plus the Boeing 314 
“Clippers,” on commercial schedule from 
San Francisco to Honolulu and operated 
— Navy priority, comprised the fleet. 
In the development of its Pacific routes, 
NATS made full use of the experience 
and personnel of Pan American World 
Airways and of the surveys and plans for 
existing routes and potential additional 
an which were in American’s files. 
of NATS South Pacific sys- 
Ray owed, first, the routes flown by 
PAA through the area using such well 
known bases as Canton Island, Noumea, 
New Caledonia; Suva and Auckland. 
Later whatever routes were added as best 
adapted themselves to the changing for- 
tunes of war, from week to week, and 
Pan American-operated Navy planes made 
regular stops at such Pacific outposts as 
Funafuti, Espiritu Santo, Efate, Wallis, 
Kaneohe, Tangatabu, Upolu, 
Penrhyn, Nasilai River, Nandi and Milne 


Bay. 
Concentrated Schedules 


With the defeat of the Japs in the South 
Pacific, Pan American was assigned highly 
concentrated schedules between the Main- 
land and Honolulu last year, omitting 
its South Pacific flying to rush priority 
passengers and materials to the supply 
base for the offensive push into Japan’s 
home waters. 

To meet the war job, Pan American in- 
creased personnel 363 percent; equipment 
833 percent and ton miles flown, 806 per- 
cent. 

Personnel expansion was accomplished 
igi ‘seaieoering. counsel, snd Intonaive 

t courses, and intensive 
— of new — few of whom 
held prewar requisites of 900 to 1400 
solo hours. 

Hangar facilities at San Francisco were 
doubled; military boats, then untried as 
cargo planes, were converted by the air- 


ne-way route mile- 


line; personnel in the field, increasing 
from 65 to more than 500, were trans- 
ported and housed; with each step per- 
fecting the pattern for the Navy-airline 
team to rush urgently needed men and 
materials. 

From the files of the airline’s traffic de- 
partment which directs the movement of 
cargo comes typical examples of urgency; 
a delicate radar replacement part, weigh- 
ing but a few ounces; a 2200-pound shaft 
for a carrier’s deck; blood plasma, serums, 
vaccine; plane tires, parts, and tail as- 
semblies. 


Much Weight Saved 


Working with the Navy, the traffic de- 
partment tackled the problem of crating. 
Now, wherever feasible, the Navy re- 
packages all shipments in light cardboard, 
which Pan American estimates means an 
additional flight for every three flown due 
to the weight saved. 

Through the airline’s engineering de- 
partment, many improvements were con- 
tributed to the maintenance and perform- 
ance of the Coronados and Mariners 
Among these were: 

1. Designing firewalls for the Coronado, 
redesigning and reworking the boat’s 
cowling to decrease maintenance and 
shorten service time, improvements for 
electrical propeller installation, design of 
an engine run-in stand to expedite trouble 
shooting. 

2. Engineering and developing short ex- 
haust stacks for the Mariner. 

3. Preparation of maintenance manual 
publications and cruising control data for 
use by the Navy. 

4. Pan American found that hull strip- 
ping saved 225 pounds on the Coronado and 
90 pounds on the Mariner; that mainte- 
nance manhours were cut, inspection ex- 
pedited and the threat of corrosion under 
the paint eliminated. 

Veteran pilots, forming the nucleus for 
expanded operations, piled up tho 
of additional hours in war flying and in 
many instances piled up experiences to 
equal their Pacific flights. 

Capt. Kenneth V. Beer, now in charge 
of flight training, added some 1340 war 
hours to his 13,000-odd hours of prewar 
flying, which included the first passenger 
flight to New Zealand. To match this, 
Beer was one of three Coronado pilots to 
rush Marine torpedo bomber ground 
crews to Midway during the crucial period 
of that battle. 

Capt. R. Ford, after completing a 34,500 
mile round-the-world flight when his 


“Pacific Clipper” was caught at New 
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At Helm of Pacific Runs | 











Reynolds 





Weesner 





Studeman 


McKenzie 


Among the leaders who made Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways wartime operations in 
the Pacific ‘tick’ are: Capt. Kenneth V. Beer, 
veteran pilot and in charge of flight frain- 
ing; L. C. (Tommy) Reynolds, who hes 
directed the Pacific Division and the opere- 
tions for the Navy; James E. Weesner, divi- 
sion engineer; Victor A. Kropf, traffic man- 
ager; Dr. Rodney R. Beard, medical officer; 
Herman O. Gentry, communications super- 
intendent; Capt. Oliver J. Studeman; and 
Frank McKenzie; airways superintendent. 
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Zealand 


gerations. Another veteran of Pacific 

ime flying, who found his Clipper 
trapped at Wake Dec. 7, Capt. J. H. Ham- 
as completed more than 2136 hours 
Navy. It was Hamilton who com- 
the Coronado which was forced 
in the Pacific and remained on the 
hours while repairs were made, 
new record for “on-the-water” 


rl 


The rescue of 48 survivors from the 
iS. Cape San Juan was a memorable 
\ Capt. W. W. Moss and his Mariner 
flew 300 miles out to sea from an 
base, taxied about to pick up the 
i and oil-coated survivors, and 
took off, bouncing 30 to 50 feet on 
tops of heavy swells. 
ong the other pilots with Pacific war 
are: F. C. Richards, 2597 hours; L. T. 
, 2162 hours; G. B. Blackmore, 2304 
; S. G. Bancroft, 1946 hours; H. L. 
Turner, 1693 hours. 
"Directing the Pacific division and the 
perations for the Navy has been L. C. 
y” Reynolds. Working with him 
coordinating the program are: Capt. 
J. Studeman, operations manager; 
r A. Kropff, traffic manager; James 
Weesner, division engineer; Frank 
ie, airways superintendent. 
rdon F. Maxwell is chief pilot; Harold 
Graves, operations superintendent; 
H. Clover, meteorologist; Herman 
Gentry, communications superintendent. 
Dr. Rodney R. Beard is medical officer 
and Richard L. Barnes, industrial rela- 
tion officer. Division accountant is 
Eugene H. Nowlin with A. Davis Reise 
in charge of purchasing. 
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New American Aviation 
| Directory Ready Guide 
To Over 11,000 Names 


current edition of American Avia- 
Directory, Vol. 5, No. 2, now available 
American Aviation Associates, Inc., 
ins listings of 1,500 companies, or- 
ions, associations, etc., and more 
than 11,000 individual names—cross in- 
dexed four ways. 
The Directory is a quick, compact ref- 
@ence guide to all phases of aviation. 
fh it is found detailed listings of air 
iers, parent and holding companies, 
t, engine and propeller manufac- 
accessory and equipment manu- 
rs, aviation imsurance, air express 
air freight, aviation organization and 
iations, government agencies, Wash- 
m representatives for air transport 
manufacturing, aviation publications, 
il Aeronautics Administration ap- 
ed schools, and numerous other 





Some of the new and improved features 
ofthe current edition are sections devoted 
© manufacturers of helicopters, intra- 
Sate airlines, foreign and international 
@ganizations and associations, and manu- 
and jobbers of model aircraft. 

The Directory is cross indexed four 
Ways—by sections, by individual execu- 
lives, by company or organization, and by 
Product. In a matter of seconds one can 
find out the name of a company or or- 
fanization, the name of the individual at 
the head of a department, what his title 
& and where he can be reached by let- 
ter, telegram, or telephone. 
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Loading 


flight, for Naval Air Transport Service. 






for Pacific Supply Line—Hundreds of packages of cargo were loaded 


n this Coronado, just like for many another 


These flying boats operated by Pan American World 


Airways maintained many supply lines in the Pacific. 





Détaile of Priority System Given 


For Civilians on ATC-NATS Planes 


IHE STATE DEPARTMENT last fort- 

night announced details of the priority 
system covering the movement of non- 
military passenger and cargo traffic on 
foreign routes of the Air Transport Com- 
mand and Naval Air Transport Service. 

Facilities of the services became form- 
ally available for the carriage of civilians 
on a pay basis Jan. 1. 

The ATC, State Department and Amer- 
ican diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments set up machinery to receive appli- 
cations for air priorities on behalf of 
passengers and shippers of cargo who are 
able to meet the priority requirements 
for the use of ATC and NATS planes 
under provisions of the President’s execu- 
tive order of Oct. 24. 

The State Department said such traffic 
will include non-military and non-naval 
cargo and passengers certified by it as 
being in the national interest because its 
transportation will contribute: (1) di- 
rectly or indirectly to the war effort, or 
(2) to relief and rehabilitation activities 
in areas affected by the war, or (3) to 
the resumption of economic or other ac- 
tivities disrupted by the war that are 
necessary for the prompt reestablishment 
of peacetime conditions. 

These provisions are conditioned on 
the fact that such travel is of sufficient 
importance to justify travel by air, and 
that such travel “cannot be reasonably 
be handled by a U. S. civil air carrier.” 

Applications will be received from in- 
dividuals, representatives of business 
firms, religious, educational and philan- 
thropic organizations, U. S. government 
civilian agencies, or agencies of foreign 
governments, the State Department said. 

Forms for applying for transportation 
are obtainable from the State Department, 
diplomatic and consular establishments 
abroad, passport agencies in the U. S., 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington, and the 26 regional 
offices of the Department of Commerce 
throughout the U. S. 


Applications of representatives of busi- 
ness firms for passenger transportation 
may be filed with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or the regional 
offices. Other applications should be filed 
direct with the State Department. 

“Since both the ATC and the NATS 
do not anticipate that much space will be 
available in the near future for the move- 
ment of non-war effort traffic, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the over- 
flow of passengers who cannot be moved 
because of lack of space may be carried 
on American flag vessels under the con- 
trol of the War Shipping Administration, 
the Army and Navy,” the State Depart- 
ment said. 

The priority regulations covering the 
movement of non-military cargo are sub- 
stantially the same as those for passenger 
traffic. Shippers are urged to first try 
to book shipment on the commercial air- 
lines before applying for a priority with 
ATC or NATS. 

Special Forms Provided 

Special priority forms have been pro- 
vided for shippers. Two copies should 
be submitted to the Air Priorities Section, 
Department of State, Washington 25. In 
cases where lend-lease aid is requested, 
a third copy should be enclosed. Sup- 
porting letters from U. S. government 
agencies should be attached. 

Outside the continental U. S. A., forms 
should be sent to the nearest American 
embassy, legation or consulate or if none 
is nearby, send the forms to the nearest 
priorities and traffic officer of the ATC 
or NATS. Supplies of these forms, which 
are entitled Application for Air Cargo 
Priority Certificate, may be secured from 
any of the agencies mentiqgned or from 
the 26 field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Charges on cargo, as determined by 
the Army and Navy, are approximately 
$1. per ton mile, which in the case of 
privately owned shipments must go pre- 
paid after priorities have been granted. 
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Report prom Canada 
Ottawa Fears 





‘Buceaneers’ 


In U.S. During Route Grab 


Dominion Eager 
To Obtain Air Link 
With Washington 


By Austin F. Cross 


(pTTAWA—Where do we go from here, 
Canadian aviation interests are ask- 
ing these days, as they look across the 
international line speculatively. What Can- 
ada will do aerially in 1945 would seem to 
icone on three things. Bluntly, they are: 


1. What kind of fellow is State 
Department’s William L. Clayton? 
_ 2. What will be the outcome of 
the future air conference between 
Canada and United States. 

3. How much the buccaneering air 
line interests in the States will try 
to grab from Canada? 


Now let’s sit down quietly and try to 
see where Canada stands, and where Can- 
ada’s interests lie, in all this. First of all, 
the Canadians were stunned to learn that, 
with the abortive Chicago air conference 
mostly over, that Adolf A. Berle was 
given his congé, and William L. Clayton 
moved in. Actually, Berle hadn’t been 
any great help to Canada, the way our 
boys tell it, and perhaps they have faint 
hopes that they might get more support 
from Texas’ Mr. Clayton. But they doubt 
it. After all, Canada always seems very 
far away by the time you get down to 
Texas, and warmhearted Texans are 
usuall oy vague about Canadians. This 
may all be so much eye-wash, and Clay- 
ton may love us like a brother, but you 
will pardon ” while we retire to Missouri 
and be show 

So then, we are not sure if we have a 
pal in the palace or not; we are not cer- 
tain whether the Stettinius State depart- 
ment is with us or against us, or worse, 
has forgotten about us. 


Conference Called ‘Floperoo' 


The second point is that every- 
body from Canada thinks the Chicago 
a@ir conference was a first class 
floperoo. Those who. know somethinz 
about such things say it is a clear case of 
the boys not doing their’ homework. If 
you have a big international show like 
that, it is absolutely and utterly essential 
that a great deal of preparation go into it, 
that much digging be done, that there be 
perhaps half a dozen informal conferences 
before the real one. They used to say that 
the old Hamilton (Ontario) Board of 
Education always held a meeting in the 
lavatory before it held its official meeting, 
and settled everything there, so the mem- 
bers could present unanimity and agree- 
ment in the formal proceedings. From the 
Way our couriers bring us back the news, 
the boys lined up for rooms in the Loop, 
then went into the conference cold. 

Too, it appears that the Americans re- 
sent any form of control, that there is 
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a certain lack of internationalism about 
them, a solid if suppressed core of isola- 
tionism. Uncle Sam feels he is being 
made an air vassal if he cedes an inch of 
control beyond his own borders. Britain, 
whose very existence always has been 
overseas, and at the ends of the earth, 
has recognized for centuries (at least 
since Valley Forge!) that she had to give 
some to gain something. Canada, 
usually gettting the wrong end of the 
stick when it came to deals with Uncle 
Sam (from 54-40 or fight right down to 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff) is always ex- 
pecting to absorb a little punishment, to 
suffer a few encroachments from the Big 
Fellow, and therefore goes to any con- 
ference with the States in the air of 
amiable compromise, and the realization 
that she’ll get pushed around a little any- 
way. Therefore, Canada was in a more 
compromising mood than the States. 


Canada ‘Not Disappointed’ 


In any event, we did not expect too 
much out of Chicago, and we were not 
disappointed. 

Now then, we come to the 1945 con- 
ference between Ottawa and Washington, 
which is to take place fairly soon, they 
say. This much must be admitted, that 
if anybody can do anything with the 
Americans, the Canadians can. We who 
share such phenomena as Sinatra and The 
Oomph Girl with Americans know their 
ways, can talk to them better than the 
bewildered British. 

When we get together next time, we 
shall have our Air Transport Board func- 
tioning better, R. A. C. Henry, longtime 
bigshot, will have got his bearings better 
than at Chicago, when he was appointed, 
it would seem one day, and shot off to 
Chicago, the next. Likeable Romeo 
Vachon, who was flying for Canadian 
Airways away back in the Lindberg era, 
and who is the Frénch Canadian nominee 
on the board, has been studying up his 
strategy, and is better posted now than 
then. As for former flyer Ferrier, he’ll 
be in the groove too. The Americans will 
meet some keen and well posted Can- 
adians this time. 

One cannot conjecture what the Can- 
adians will want, except to obtain the best 
possible deal with the Yanks. Canada 
could be nasty if she wanted, controlling, 
for example, the approaches to Alaska, 
unless one wishes to fly the Stuffed Cloud 
Route, up the fog-bound coast of three- 
mile high mountains. Nobody expects 
Canada to be “difficult,” however, and this 
conference between the two American 
countries may breeze through like an 
inter-club Rotary meeting. 


So then, the real issue is, what are 
they trying to put over the Canadians 
down in Washington? The Canadian 
papers carry American dispatches where 
air executives down there are openly say- 
ing that if they, (the Americans) don’t 
get air routes into Canada before the 
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Three Billion From DPC 


Of the $10,704,935,000 in commitments 
which have been made by the Recon. 
struction Finance Corp., through the De- 
fense Plant Corp., for war plants, facilities 
and machine tools, $3,100,000,000 has been 
for aircraft facilities under 574 commit- 
ments, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 1 
Jones revealed Jan. 5. 


i 





Canadians wake up, maybe they won! 
get them at all. Colonial meanwhile is 
said to be trying to get a charter to go 
on to Ottawa, and others are reputed 
wanting to fly a sinous course into the 
Dominion somehow, somewhere. 


However, it says in the statutes, King 
George VI, page so and so—that the ships 
that will fly the Canadian-U. S. route 
will be Trans Canada Airways. That és 
to say, at least other Canadian companies 
will be excludéd, and so, apparently, will 
be American firms. Canadian Colonial for 
years has flown from New York to Mon- 
treal, and presumably will continue to do 
so. Meanwhile, TCA flies from Toronto 
to New York. But the Canadians do not 
want to get euchered out of the air line 
between the two capitals, Ottawa, and 
Washington, and that is what they will 
fight to get. Up till now, Uncle Sam has 
done pretty well in Canada. Doubtless 
the same Uncle Sam will continue to do 
well. But there are a few lines the 
Canadians want to fly, and will, or else. 
At least if they don’t, the American 
won't. 

Now then, from what we can see of the 
recent events in Washington, the airline 
people down there have turned buc- 
caneers, and want to grab what they can 
in Canada. 


No harm in trying, of course, because 
this is still a free country, they say. But 
with the powerful United States well 
entrenched to the south, Canada sees only 
a doleful future for her airlines if we let 
the Yanks come in and get what they like. 


Expects Quid Pro Quos 


Personally, this observer believes there 
will be some quid pro quos. That is t 
say, the Canadians will fly a few lines 
they particularly want to fly, and the 
Americans will serve territory they ar 
already serving, or they will cater to dis- 
tricts which they can handle better than 
Canadians can. Undoubtedly too, wher 
a Canadian landing by a U. S. plane ties 
up with a long distance, or transcontin- 
ental haul, no previous accorded rights 
will be revoked. 

Right now, there is no news coming out 
of Washington about U. S. airlines seek- 
ing Canadian routes that Canada likes to 
read. It looks as if the Americans af 
out to grab from us, all they can. Either 
that, or some of the airline mouthpieces 
are talking out of turn. Certainly, Canada 
wants this friendly invasion. But they 
don’t want it to be all one-sided. As 
long as the Americans will let us fly a few 
international lines that suit our purposes. 
we up here are likely to be fairly easy 
going about all the rest of it. 

Still, we’re watching Washington like 
a hawk. 
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Airport Building Program 


Included in New Lea Bill 


Plan Seen as Move 
To End Objections 
On States Rights 


By Gerarp B. DosBen 


ORE THAN 20 BILLS and resolutions 

directly related to various phases of 
aviation were introduced on the opening 
day of the 79th Congress Jan. 3. 

While not included in the original 
number, the Lea Aviation bill H. R. 3420 
of the 78th Congress was slated for in- 
troduction later in the week. This bill, 
which would re-organize and reconstitute 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, was to 
follow the general lines of H. R. 3420 
except that it would include several new 
sections relating to airport construction, 
based on the recommendations contained 
in the National Airport Plan which was 
submitted to Congress Nov. 29 by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

This phase of the bill was to provide 
that the Federal Government, on a match- 
ing basis with the States, would appro- 
priate 650 million dollars for airport con- 
struction over a 10-year period, with a 
like sum to be raised by the States. 

Inclusion of the airport program in the 
bill was considered as a possible maneu- 
ver to break down some of the “States 
Rights” objections were raised during the 
consideration of H. R. 3420 which died 
with the 78th Congress. Under the divi- 
sion of funds, State governments would 
receive 75 percent and the cities 25 per- 
cent for airport construction and im- 
provement: 


No Bills Until Jan. 8 


Because of different rules, bills could 
not be introduced in the Senate until 
Jan. 8. On that date, it was expected that 
Sen. Pat. McCarran (D., Nev.) would re- 
introduce his bill, S. 1949 which provides 
for the reorganization and reconstitution 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. He 
planned to wait until later in that week 
to reintroduce a revised version of 
§. 1950—a bill providing for the so-called 
American flag line or “Chosen Instru- 
ment” policy in international aviation. 
McCarran also expected to introduce a 
bill providing for the construction of a 
nation-wide system of airports. 

Republicans in both House and Senate 
held caucuses to determine new com- 
mittee assignments. Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R., Wis.) was picked by the Republicans 
for a place on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R., 
Mass.) is to be named to the Naval Affairs 
Committee. Senators Homer Ferguson 
(R., Mich.), Kenneth S. Wherry (R., Neb.) 
and Raymond E. Willis (R., Ind.) are 
slated for assignments to the Appropria- 
tions committee. Rep. Harold H. Burton 
(R., Ohio) was to go to Military Affairs 
and Sen. Ralph O. Brewster (R., Me.) was 
to get a place on Naval Affairs along with 
his Commerce committee duties. Harlan 
J. Bushfield (R., S. D.) and Albert W. 
Hawkes (R., N. J.) drew assignments to 
the Senate Finance committee. 
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A brief summary of aviation bills in- 
troduced in the House on opening day, all 
of which were referred to the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce committee unless 
otherwise noted, follows: 


H.R. 4, federal aid for the development, 
construction, improvement, and repair of 
public airports in the U. S., Rep. Jen- 
nings Randolph (D., W. Va.); H.R. 86, to 
establish Divisions of Air Welfare, the 
Navy, and the Army as co-equal divisions 
under a Department of National Defense 
by George O’Brien (D., Mich.) to Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments; H.R. 164, to provide safety 
in aviation and to direct an investigation 
of causes and characteristics of thunder- 
storms and H.R. 165 to provide funds for 
improvement of devices for propulsion of 
aircraft and H.R. 166 to amend section 408 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to consolidations, 
mergers, and acquisitions of control and 
H.R. 167, a bill to amend section 1(4) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to permit 
joint action by common carriers in con- 
nection with procedures related to the 
establishment of rates all by Rep. Alfred 
L. Bulwinkle (D., N. C.); H.R. 199, for the 
erection of a monument at Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., in honor of Glenn Hammond 
Curtiss for his contribution to the de- 
velopment of aviation to Library Com- 
mittee, by Rep. W. Sterling Cole (R., 
N. Y.); H.R. 287, to provide for federal 
aid to the states in the construction and 
repair of airports by Mr. Randolph; H.R. 
478, a bill to create an independent Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and an independent 
Air Safety Board by Rep. Cecil R. King 
(D., Cal.); H.R. 504, to establish a De- 
partment of Air Defense to committee on 
Executive _Departments, Rep. Paul H. 
Maloney (D., La.); H.R. 531, to provide 
compensation for disability or death of 
air-carrier employes by Rep. Joseph P. 
O’Hara (R., Minn.); H.R. 532, to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act by O’Hara; H.R. 
540, a hill directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make a survey of the need for 





FDR Nominates Gillette, 
Former Senator, As 3rd 


Member of SWPA Board 


President Roosevelt on Jan. 3 nomi- 
nated former Senator Guy Gillette as the 
third member of the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration Board. Previous to 
adjournment in December, the Senate, 
after a fight, confirmed former Governor 
Robert A. Hurley of Connecticut and 
Lieut. Col. Edward Heller of California 
as Board members, Gillette’s name could 
not be presented until Jan. 3, his term of 
office as Senator having expired at noon 
with the opening of the 79th Congress. 


The new Board was scheduled to take 
over its duties early in January. ‘The 
position of Mason Britton, who succeeded 
W. L. Clayton as Administrator, under 
the new Board had not been decided as 
this issue went to press. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, the three-man Board 
may name an administrator. 


a system of airports and H.R. 544 to pro- 
hibit aliens from acting as agents or offi- 
cers of corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce and H.R. 548 to establish a 
Division of Aviation Education in the 
U. S. Office of Education to Committee on 
Education and H.R. 549 to establish a De- 
partment of Air Defense, to Committee 
on Executive Departments, all by Rep. 
Randolph; H.R. 589, creating an Office of 
Military Research and Development in the 
War Department, to Military Affairs, by 
Rep. J. Buell Snyder (D., Pa.); H.R. 659, 
to provide for the issuance and award of 
a Civil Air Patrol Medal, to Military 
Affairs, by Rep. Pat Cannon (D., Fla.); 
H. Res. 10, authorizing the committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as a 
whole or by subcommittee, to investigate 
and study matters related to air commerce 
and air navigation, to committee on Rules, 
by Rep. Bulwinkle; H.J. Res. 20, on estab- 
lishment of Air Policy Commission, by 
Rep. Randolph. 








Begins 11th Year as Airline Head—Jack Frye, on his 10th anniversary Dec. 28 
as president of Transcontinental and Western Air, was presented with a silver tray by the 
directors and officers of the airline in appreciation of his leadership. Shown here is Capt. Paul 


Richter, whom Frye taught to fly, handing 
son. of Brig. Gen. T. B. Wilson; Clarence 


e@ the gift. Left to 


why Puig wy Wilson, 


. Fleming, vice ident 
board chairman; Frye; Capt. Richter, NATS; George - abimees TWA attorney; Lt. Col. Gerard 
Brophy, AAF; and Otis F. Bryan, vice president in charge of war projects 
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‘Reasonable Freedom of Air’ 


U. 8S. Goal, Morgan Declares 


Fear That America 
Is Giving Up More 
Than It Gets Denied 


TH POSITION taken by the United 
States at the recent International Civil 
Aviation Conference “has shown the way 
towards a sound, reasonable but not ex- 
cessive freedom of the air,” Stokeley W. 
Morgan, chief of the State Department’s 
aviation division, said Jan. 2 at a con- 
ference of mayors called by the Miami 
Port Authority, Miami. 


In a comprehensive review of the Con- 
ference, Morgan asserted that the U. S. 
has “gone all out for that freedom which 
Grotius argued for and the advanced na- 
tions of two centuries ago fought for as 
the freedom of the seas, the right of every 
nation to communicate with every other 


Recognizing that battle lines may soon 
be drawn over the accomplishments of the 
Conference, Morgan said there was a 

minority” in this country who 
we should bargain at every step, 
“ask all and give little, and proceed on a 
basis of strictly power politics. Their 
position merits careful consideration for 
it is no doubt sincere, and much will be 
these lines in the near future. 


heard 
“Their chief reason for advoca this 
course is a fear that our airline =o 
will be unable to hold its own in competi- 
tion with foreign operators coming to this 
try under the reciprocal grant of the 

ed freedom which foreign nations 
grant to us. 

“The idea that American aviation must 
be protected against foreign competition 
by closing the doors to foreign operators 
while forcing them open for our own has, 
I.am glad to say, little support among the 
people who hope and expect to operate 
e. ie Ame ggg ms 
Chicago was ably advised by a e 

technical consul 


— & tants borrowed 


el 
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E 


rt industry. No step 
‘was ten, without their advice; nothing 
was done’ t their okay.” 
"Unrealistic' rutin 
He called “unrealistic in the extreme” 


og teh Sag “shrewd 


The two freedoms Senin (granting 
right to fly over a country without land- 
ing and the right to land for technical 

) which has been signed by 29 
nations to date was “the great achieve- 


nation. American aircraft can now fly to 
virtually all parts of the world as soon as 


they are ready.” 
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He denied that the U. S., by signing this 
document, gives up more than it receives. 

“Under the system of bilateral agree- 
ment you may obtain commercial rights 
to operate and do business in a certain 
country and be wholly unable to get 
there,” he pointed out. “You must at 
least have transit rights in all the inter- 
vening countries. For example, it does 
us no good to have commercial rights in 
continental Europe, Scandinavia and the 
Middle and Near East if we cannot cross 
the Atlantic. And to cross the Atlantic 
we must have transit rights granted by 
Canada, Newfoundland, and if possible 
Iceland, Bermuda and the Azores. In the 
present development of transport aircraft 
it is impossible to fly economically from 
United States to European territory non- 
stop. As a.result of the agreement pre- 
pared at Chicago and submitted for signa- 
ture by all nations, we are now reason- 
ably sure of obtaining these transit rights. 


What We Give Up: 


“And what do we give up of bargaining 
value in return? One thing, the Hawaiian 
stop in the Pacific. By the reciprocal 
grant of transit rights to Canada and 
Great Britain, we make possible a Can- 
adian line to Australia and a British line 
to the Far East via the Pacific. 

“Well, transit rights in Canada for our 
trans-Atlantic planes are more than a 
fair return for letting Canada get through 
to Australia; and while the British may 
ultimately run a line to the Far East via 
Hawaii, they are not dependent on that 
route; the logical way to go from Great 
Britain to Australia and the Far East is 
from London eastward via the Mediter- 
ranean, the Near East and India. Transit 








Three R-6 heli- 

Whirling Wings—copters, built by 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., are shown in a demon- 

stration during Michigan Aviation Week. 

The show was put on for N-K employes, mili- 
tary observers, and industry officials. 
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Mayors Back Miami 


The Conference of Mayors held in 
Miami early this month agreed that 
each city represented would request 
permission of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to intervene in behalf of 
Miami as a necessary gateway to 
Latin America. Cities represented 
by mayors at the Conference were 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Nashville, Bir- 
mingham and Tampa. Rep. Jennings 
Randolph (D., W. Va.) and E. V. 
Rickenbacker, president and general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines, also 
were reported as favoring the move. 











rights in Newfoundland and Bermuda and 
the British Isles are worth far more to 
us than transit rights at Hawaii are worth 
to them.” 

Morgan admitted that to date only 16 
nations had signed the five freedoms doc- 
ument (right of transit, technical stop, 
right to carry passengers from home 
country to any other country, right to 
carry from any other country to home 
country and the right to carry between 
intermediate countries). “However, that 
will not be the final score,” he pointed 
out. “For some time it will still be neces- 
sary to execute special agreements with 
the countries which, while not ready to 
extend these commercial freedoms on a 
wide basis, are yet ready and willing to 
welcome American air carriers into their 
territory. The number is considerable. 

. The full picture and the benefits de- 
rived from the Conference cannot be com- 
pletely ascertained until these supplemen- 
tary agreements have been concluded.” 

A group of nations led by Canada and 
Britain feared that without some inter- 
national control of rates, routes and 
schedules, the U. S. would monopolize the 
international field, he said. “There was 
also in some quarters a very apparent 
desire to offset American skill and effi- 
ciency by arbitrary restriction which 
would give an artificial equality; a desire 
to put handicap weight on the American 
entry so-to-speak. 

“It is noteworthy that the leading mari- 
time nations had never proposed this 
form of international contro] for their 
merchant shipping.” 


More and More Empties 


The Canadian delegation introduced the 
first four freedoms, without the fifth—the 
right to carry traffic between intermediate 
countries, Morgan explained. Under this 
system, he said, “an airline operating a 
long route . . . would fly with a con- 
stantly growing number of empty seats. 
For example, a plane from New York to 
Cairo, via London, Paris, Geneva and 
Rome would drop off at each city the 
passengers booked to - that point, and 
take on none, thus probably arriving at 
Cairo with perhaps two or three seats 
occupied.” 

Morgan praised the Latin American 
countries for supporting the U. S. position, 
asserting that they “showed every will- 
ingness to encourage American operations 
in their territory and no anxiety lest their 
own operators be forced out of business. 

“They showed, as capable independent 
nations should, a confidence in their own 
ability to take their just and reasonable 
place in the modern aviation world.” 
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AN ACCURATE diagrammed lubrication guide that will 
be of real help to every airport operator. 39 diagrams 
H f | | | i W | covering 25 makes and 57 different models, from a 
“Grasshopper” to a Douglas DC-3, are given a full 
£ page color illustration ... arrows run to each part that must 


be lubricated ...a simple index system gives authoritative 


AN OTH ER FSSO F] RST! and verified details as to what lubricant should be 
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used, and how often. 


DETAILED LUBRICATION MANUAL FOR CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT!... 
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THIS CHART —the first of its kind ever made available 


by a petroleum company—was developed by our en- AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICA 





gineers in conjunction with the expert services of 

The Chek-Chart Corporation. It is yet another in the 

long list of Firsts chalked up by Esso Aviation Products... 
yet more proof of the close cooperation of this organization 
and the aviation industry. 
















Matson’s Stand Explained: 





Only Equal Consideration 
With Airlines Declared Aim 


Desire to ‘ Control’ 
Another Mode of 
Travel is Denied 


(Although American Aviation has 
opposed editorially the entrance 
generally of steamship companies 
into the air transportation field 
except in special instances, the 
following statement of the case of 
steamship companies by Paul 
Hodges, executive assistant of the 
Matson Navigation Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is so well put and so forceful 
in presenting one side of the con- 
troversy that we feel it merits pub- 
lication as a news story.) 


By Paut Hopces 


T THIS DISTANCE from the storm 

center of such controversies (San 
Francisco), we often have a feeling of 
helplessness in the face of widespread 
misunderstanding of some of the basic 
facts. Perhaps steamship companies 
theinselves have been laggard in making 
their position clear. And since the batn 
door may be locked at so early a date, 
this could have tragic aspects. 

First, the statement is made with 
mystifying persistence that steamship 
companies contend they are entitled to 
Civil Aeronautics Board certificates by 
virtue of the fact that they are steam- 
ship companies. [Ironically, the precise 
opposite is the fact—the steamship com- 
panies ask only that the circumstance of 
being steamship companies, rather than 
some other kind of company, be not held 
against them in the consideration of air 
applications, and that they be permitted 
to receive consideration on an equal 
footing—but no more—with air line com- 
panies. 

We find this same error attributed to 
the President in the reports of his pur- 
ported letter to. Chairman Bland—and we 
have no: information other than circum- 
stantial news accounts. The President 
was represented as opposing the granting 
of any air certificate to any steamship 
company because (a) he opposes “con- 
trol of one mode of tion by 
another mode,” and (b) because if “all 
21 steamship companiés” were granted 
overseas certificates, there would not be 
enough routes to go around. 

As to (a): neither in a general nor a 
specific sense is the question of control of 
one mode by another mode involved. 
No company proposes to ac- 

ire an existing air carrier. No steam- 

ip company proposes to invade the 
territory of any air carrier, save in the 
single instance of providing air competi- 
tion, on some of the steamship companies’ 
own traditional routes, with Pan Amer- 
ican. No steamship company is asking 
exclusive air rights anywhere. 
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As to (b): the reference to “21 steam- 
ship companies” puzzles us . We have 
never seen this figure used in any such 
grouping before. Only eight steamship 
companies have applied for CAB certifi- 
cates. No one of even this small number 
asks for exclusive flying privileges over 
its routes or serving its traditional trade 
area. 

The second misrepresentation is the 
widely published statement that the Bland 
Bill, HR 5387, would transfer jurisdiction 
over steamship air applications to the 
Maritime Commission from the CAB. 
The bill would do nothing of the sort, as 
a reading of its very brief and simple 
terms plainly shows. 

The whole purpose of the Bland Bill 
is to enable the Maritime Commission to 
make conclusive findings to the CAB on 
the two “extremely restrictive” tests which 
the CAB requires of steamship companies 
but does not oblige air line applicants to 
meet. These are whether an applicant 
steamship company can use aircraft “to 
public advantage in its operations,” and 
whether such use would restrain competi- 
tion. Once the Maritime - Commission 
made favorable findings in a given case 
on these two points, the steamship com- 
pany would stand before the Board in 
precisely same relationship as any 
other applicant, and would be subject to 
all of the same tests and requirements. 
The Maritime Commission’s finding would 
in no respect obligate the Board to grant 
the steamship applicant a certificate if it 
failed to meet any of the tests applied to 
other applicants. Nor would it modify in 
the slightest degree the CAB’s control 
over a steamship company’s air operations 
in the event a certificate were granted. 


Public Interest All-important 


Surely it is obvious that all of the 
steamship applicants are no more entitled 
automatically to certificates than are all 
air line applicants. The test is presumed 
to be the number of constructively com- 
petitive services justified by traffic po- 
tentials, and which applicant or applicants 
may be best qualified to provide the 
service in the overall public interest, as 
determined by the CAB. “Overall” should 
include the national as well as the public 
interest—although they would seem to be 
identical. 

A collateral misunderstanding is the 
statement, frequently heard, that steam- 
ship companies think they should have 
certificates simply because “they got there 
first.” They did -get there first, and in 
some outstanding examples were also 
“there first” in the encouragement and 
development of long range, overseas flying 
—a fact which is not widely known to the 
public. The principle of “getting there 
first” was recognized by Congress in the 
case of the domestic air lines, which were 
protected in their trade by “grandfather” 
clauses. Steamship companies ask no 
such protection, but they do believe that 
their pioneering work should bear some 
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Seagull Beats Widgeon 


Mr. and Mrs. Marshall (Mac) 
Bannell, he of Pan American Air- 
‘Ways, were spending the holidays 
in New York when a business cal! 
was received urging them to return 
to Washington immediately. Ar- 
rangements were made to fly back 
in a small Grumman Widgeon, 
which was heavily loaded with radio 
gear. The plane and passengers 
took off into a wind that was reach- 
ing gale proportions, and, in skirt- 
ing the Atlantic Coast, came over 
a convoy just leaving for the other 
side. Mac called his wife’s atten- 
tion to one of the boats loaded with 
tanks. Seconds, possibly a minute 
or two passed, when he looked down 
again and the same boat with tanks 
was still directly beneath them. A 
hundred feet below a seagull, wing- 
ing its way, actually pulled away 
from the plane. It was then that 
Mac went into consultation with the 
pilot and learned that the 60 to 70 
mile wind was almost blowing the 
plane backwards. So pilot and pas- 
sengers decided to head for land, 
and an hour later the Bannell’s were 
on a Washington train. 











weight in their request for EQUAL con- 
sideration. 

Why a newcomer in the trade should 
be given preferential or exclusive priv- 
ileges as against the veteran and pioneer 
operator in his own trade, is beyond us. 
Equal rights, certainly; preference, no, 
The impression prevails that the Wright 
brothers had something to do with the 
invention of airplanes, and we do not 
know of any patent rights passed on to 
domestic operators who creditably de- 
veloped overland air services—with Gov- 
ernment aid. Henry Ford developed the 
first cheap auto, but there are now other 
manufacturers in the field with equal op- 
portunity to serve the public interest. 

If there lingers in your mind a feeling 
that surface ocean carriers might en- 
deavor to restrain aviation in favor of its 
surface operations, let me say that our 
people—and I believe all thinking people 
—know that one cannot stand in the way 
of progress. In this day and age, you 
either give the public what it wants, or 
retire to the wings. No selfish advantage, 
but only complete stupidity, would dictate 
such a policy. With free rights of way, 
public navigation aids and terminals, and 
many other points in common, the two 
modes lend themselves to integrated 
operation to a marked degree. Govern- 
ment regulation will guarantee that fares 
bear proper relation to costs, and it will 
be just as advantageous to the joint 
service operator to take passengers by 
his overseas plane as by his steamer. 

Naturally, we think Matson’s case is 
unassailable and that it certainly con- 
stitutes one of the exceptions to which 
you refer. In any event, we all seek the 
same thing: a sound, adequate Merchant 
Marine of the air and sea which will keep 
the American flag flying high and far in 
the international competition which lies 
ahead, 
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HO will be ‘tomorrow's overocean air- 

line passengers? Recent surveys tell us 
that 45 is the approximate age at which the 
greatest number of airline trips are taken. 
Thus it seems likely that the majority of 
tomorrow's overocean passengers will be 
successful business men and middle-aged 
tourists who have earned the time and money 
to travel abroad. Older, more conservative, 
they wil! probably be swayed by considera- 
tions of safety—will undoubtedly prefer 
flying boats, like the Martin Mars, for trans- 
ocean air travel. 


Mars Transports 


Stress Safety 
As a flying boat, the Mars pos- oy 
sesses greater inherent safety DZ, 
than landplanes: for ciubilen ie 
overocean trips. Then, too, its 
huge size and strength give the 
added assurance that if forced down it could 
cope successfully with heavy waves. More, 
it has demonstrated its ability to remain 
aloft on only 2 engines, its wings are suffi- 
ciently thick to permit the crew to service 
the engines while in flight, and the most 










its high safety factor, the 72-ton Martin 
Mars gains altitude with 2 of its propellers 
fully feathered. 


modern safety devices of every sort have been 
incorporated in its design. In safety, as in 
payload and low operating cost, the Martin 
Mars is second to none! 


Tested and Proven 

in Service 
Most important of all, the Mars has been 
tested and proven in regular transocean serv- 
ice with the Navy. All “‘bugs’’ have been 
ironed out, all findings have been incor- 
porated in the 20 larger Mars transports now 
being built. As a result, war's end will find 
Martin production lines completely tooled 
and manned for prompt delivery of these 
ultra-dependable aircraft. Airlines and ship- 
ping companies interested in information 
on commercial versions of the Mars, 
write: Tae Gienn L. Martin Co., 

BaLTIMorE 3, MARYLAND 






AIRCRAFT 


Builder of Depend. Asrcraft Since 1909 






















Six More Army Schools 
Close and Fields Turn 

To Civilian Air Training 

Six more Army contract pilot schools 

leted their cadet training quotas at 

‘s end and 


transition to civilian flight activities as a 
of tions for 
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theastern Air Express, Inc. in affilia- 
th Southeastern Air Service, Inc., 
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), Darr, operator of the Albany 
school, is ‘developing a number of aviation 
activities in Chicago, where Darr-Aero 
Tech originated. 


headed by 


a feeder airline for the 
and is expanding a system 
| of air service bases for flight instruction, 
overhaul and related aviation ac- 


operator of Eagle 
has applied for a 
feeder line in California to be operated 
Aviation, of which Eagle Field 


Supreme Court Holds State 
Sovereign in Twin Cities 
Airports Commission Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has granted a motion of State counsel for 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan 

commission that it dismiss a pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari filed by a 
Minnesota taxpayer in connection with 
the transfer of the Minneapolis Municipal 
to the newly created commission. 
court held was want of a 
substantial Federal question and cited 
three decisions where the court had held 
that the state is soverign in question of 
a similar nature. 
the appeal, the taxpayer had 
that i legislation 



















Twin-Engined Simulator 
Developed in Canada 


A hitherto secret training device that 
enables a dummy aircraft to imitate a 
multi-motored bomber has been devel- 
oped by West Aeronautical Devices, Inc., 
Montreal, it is reported by the Financial 
Post, Toronto. The apparatus, which is, 
in effect, a modification of the Link 
trainer, permits a pilot to switch from 
elementary flying training to the com- 
plications of flying a modern multi- 
engined bomber without leaving the 
ground. 


British New Plane 
Deliveries Tripled 


In Five War Years 


The United Kingdom tripled deliveries 
of new aircraft and increased structure 
weight output nearly six-fold from the 
beginning of the war through 1943, ac- 
cording to official British government sta- 
tistics relating to war production. 

At the beginning of the war, total de- 
liveries of new aircraft were at the rate 
of 730 a month, and over a quarter of 
these were trainers. By 1943 the average 
rate of deliveries had tripled and as meas- 
ured by structure-weight increased nearly 
six fold. The fact that structure-weight 
increased more rapidly than the number 
of aircraft was the result of the changes 
to larger and more powerful types of air- 
craft, particularly heavy bombers. 

The British report showed 2,889 heavy 
bombers delivered in the first six months 
of 1944, compared with 41 in the whole of 
1940. The output of fighters also showed 
a striking increase—from 110 a month in 
La to 940 a month in the first half of 








Geuting Acting Manager 
Of Personal Aircraft 
Council of Chamber 


Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., became acti 
manager of the Personal Aircraft Counell 
of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of 
Commerce Jan, 2. 
To accept the ap- 
pointment, Geut- 
ing resigned § as 
vice president of- 
General Aircraft 
Corp. and ag 
chairman of the 
Personal Aircraft 
Council. 

John E. P. Mor- 
gan continues as 
manager of 
Personal Aircraft 
Council and also has been made chairman 
of the: Chamber’s management committee. 

Enlargement of the Council from its 
original membership of 11 manufacturers 
to include additional members of the 
Chamber interested in development of 
personal flying has been concluded. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee will 
be held in Washington Jan. 16. A new 
chairman and vice chairman will be 
named at the meeting. 





































Geuting 


Final B-24 Liberator 
Leaves Ft. Worth Plant 


The final B-24 Liberator has rolled out 
the door of the assembly plant of Con- 
vair’s Forth Worth Division, and the em- 
ployes are concentrating fully on rushing 
construction of the new master bomber, 
the B-32 Dominator. 

The last Liberator joins the more than 
3000 sister B-24s and C-87 Liberator 
transports which have taken to Allied 














The following table covers deliveries of skyways since the first plane left the 
aircraft and aero-engines: plant April 17, 1942. 
Total 
1944 1944 = Sept. 
Sept. Jan. 1939 to 
Type to 1940 1941 1942 1943 to June 
Dec June 1944 
Heavy Dombers ......ccceccccceee cence 41 498 1,976 4,614 2,889 10,018 
Medium and light bombers 1,072 3,679 4,170 4,277 3,113 1,391 17,702 
DD, BN ec ede cccevcccucctocscce 447 4,283 7,063 9850 10,727 5,655 38,025 
MDE «  ceVatinde vcddncccsocebecoece 165 476 1,232 1,082 1,720 1,533 6,208 
ERE Foc cccccacevescscveivens 772 5,125 6,614 5,940 4,825 2,070 25,346 
General Reconnaissance, transport, 
air-sea rescue and other ...... 468 1,445 516 46 014264 ~—Ss 1,071 5,310 
Total new aircraft ........ 2,924 15,049 20,093 23,671 26,263 14,609 102,600 
Structure-weight of new aircraft 
delivered (million Ibs.) ....... 11.26 58.84 87.26 133.36 185.23 111.75 587.70 
Aircraft repaired  .........56cee te eeee 4,196 12,131 16,636 17,932 9,204 60,099™ 
Aero-engines delivered ..-....... 4,532 24,074 36,551 53,916 57,916 31,643 208,701 
Engine horsepower of new en- 
gines delivered (million hp) .. 2.90 17.40 31.42 59.45 72.80 41.92 225.89 
Aero-engines repaired ......--.- senses 6,726 20,177 27,567 35,832 22,703 113,005” 
Weight of filled bombs produced 
(thousand TOMS) ....--seeeeee- 45 483 143.3 240.9 308.6 227.8 973.4 
Bomb load at 1,000 miles range 
of average monthly output of 
bombers (toms) .......sseeeees 210 389 736 1,436 2,575 a 








® Major repairs in the United Kingdom. 
1944. 





@ July to December only. ® July 1940 to June 
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Sevan ‘aisils Git Mealy dina © aE Melee 
distributor of aircraft parts. We named our company 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation.@ Then we started 

developing aircraft hydraulics. The next thing we knew 
we were full-fledged manufacturers—and out of the 
parts business.@ Later, someone came along with an 


embryo electronic plant in Kansas City. Being young and 


ambitious—we bought it. To everyone’s amazement— 


and somewhat to our own—we made it grow. And pay. 





We're still young, ambitious. Our explorations in hydraulics, 
electronics and other fields promise post-war growing pains. And 
so we've outgrown our name.@ Aircraft Accessories Corporation 


no longer adequately describes our operations. We couldn't think 





of a name that did. So we coined one: Aireon. It’s a name that's 
partly aircraft, partly electronics; but it will be largely what we 
make it. We hope—and intend—to make Aireon worthy of a 


place among America’s most honored corporate and trade names. 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Formerty AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


Radio and Electronics + Engineered Power Controls 


NEW YORK -«©§ CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY + BURBANK 











ODT Drops Complaints on Air Advertising 


But Cautions Lines Not to ‘Excite Travel’ 


(See Editorial, “Advertising is Necessary,” 
on Page 9) 


IRECTOR J. M. Johnson of the Office 

of Defense Transportation declared 
last fortnight that he had no complaints 
about airline advertising, although he was 
still cautioning the carriers to avoid forms 
of advertising “which excite travel.” 

Johnson’s statement followed a long 
series of letters and memoranda to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, airlines and Air 
Transport Association extending back to 
June. ODT’s chief complaint was that 
the airlines were using advertising which 
was “traffic-creating and stimulating.” 

Following its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington in late November, ATA officials 
met with Johnson and other members of 
his staff to discuss the advertising situa- 
tion. As a result of that conference, 
Johnson said a “wholesome understand- 
ing” was reached. 

Prior to the conference, Johnson had 
written the CAB asserting that ATA 
“demonstrates a complete lack of under- 
standing of the problem or at least an 
unwillingness to recognize it. In other 
words, we don’t seem to have accom- 
plished anything in our dealings with 
the Air Transport Association and I am, 
therefore, obliged to appeal to you.” 


CAB's Ryan Writes Gorrell 


Oswald Ryan, at the time acting chair- 
man of the CAB, followed this letter with 
a communication to Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
ATA president, pointing out that some 
advertising the CAB had examined had a 
tendency to promote travel of “nonessen- 
tial character.” 

“We suggest that the airline industry 
re-examine its advertising policies with 
a’ view to eliminating any advertising 
which will have the effect of creating 
additional traffic or of creating even the 
urge to travel,” Ryan wrote. 

In connection with his last appeal to 
the CAB, Johnson submitted a memoran- 
dum outlining six points covering the 
airline advertising situation. 

Text of the memorandum follows: 

(1) The over-all passenger transportation 
situation continues to be critical. Airline 
traffic is above 90 percent of available space, 
which is about the same as the situation on 
Pullman cars and only slightly below railroad 
coaches. 

(2) Only by discouraging all nonessential 
travel, whether it be on railroads, inter-city 
buses or airlines, can the abnormal desire for 
wartime travel be held in check. Unless it 
continues to be checked the ability of the 
railroads to carry essential travelers, both mili- 
tary and civilian, would be seriously en- 
dangered. Promotional advertising of any form 
of transportation tends to create the impres- 
sion that the general transportation situation 
is less critical than it is. 

(3) There is no objection to airline advertis- 
ing of an institutional nature . . . advertising 
which describes the fine job the airlines are 
doing in providing essential transportation. 

(4) There is no objection to airline adver- 
tising which emphasizes the fact that airlines 
are operating at better than 90 percent of ca- 
pacity and prospective air traveler should con- 
sult the airline ticket office as to the possibility 
of available space on a particular flight. 

(5) There is no objection to the advertising 
of a new service or a change in schedule, but 
it is strongly recommended that such adver- 
tising be restricted to publication three days 
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a week for a period of not more than two 
weeks or a total of six insertions in any one 
publication. It is also recommended that air- 
line advertising cooperate with the over-all 
Government travel conservation program and 
insert, wherever possible, in advertising the 
phrase “Don’t travel unless your trip helps 
win the war.” 

(6) In the event that a considerable number 
of additional planes are turned over to the 
airlines it may be necessary to have additional 
short-term advertising so that the public will 
be informed and full use be made of the added 
facilities. 


ODT Says Fare Reductions 
Would Stimulate Travel; 
Probably Will Oppose Them 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
indicated last fortnight that it probably 
would oppose proposed reductions in air- 
line passenger fares on the grounds that 
they would be a stimulus to travel. Thus 
far United Air Lines is the only air car- 
rier to make public its plans for passenger 
rate reductions, but it is understood that 
other airlines are considering reductions. 

ODT said its position could be summed 
up in the recent case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which the OPA 
asked for a 10 per cent reduction in rail- 
road passenger fares. ODT submitted a 
memorandum in that proceeding express- 
ing opposition to the proposed reduction 
because the agency was fearful of any 
move which might stimulate travel on 
already overcrowded public transportation 
facilities. The rate reduction was denied. 

ODT said that while it was not certain 
that conditions applying to the railroads 
could be applied to the airlines, the threat 
of stimulating travel remained as the 
primary factor. The agency holds that if 
one form of transportation is allowed to 
stimulate traffic, the others feel the effects. 
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Propeller Testing Cell— 


Wright Corporation's Propeller Division at Caldwell, N. J. 
the nation's largest privately-owned propeller test cells. 





Aeronautics Director 
Tully Explains Position — 
On State Aviation Bill 


In a statement to American Aviation) 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Directors 
Arthur H. Tully, Jr., announced he w, 
not sponsoring in any way the plan 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Utilities to offer an aviation control 6 
to the State Legislature. 

Tully explained that the reason j 
figured in the original announcement @ 
the plan with Chairman Carroll L. Meing 
of the Department of Public Utilities 
to get the matter out in the open. 

“The proposal of a bill which we 
give the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities control over intrastaiey 
airlines, and segments of interstate air 
lines, came from the Utilities Department) 
and not from the Aeronautics Commisg- 
sion,” Tully said. ; 

“As this proposal developed, the 
Aeronautics Commission became con) 
cerned, because it seemed vitally neces 
sary that if such legislation were passed, 
the Commission which has knowledge of 
aeronautical matters should have a hand 
in the administration of such a law. Some 
changes in the form of the proposed bill, 
which is essentially the uniform bill of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissions, have been agreed 
upon. 

“This interest by the Aeronautics 
Director and ‘Commission does not imply 
any position of sponsorship. The Aero 
nautics Director was concerned in the 
announcement of Dec. 7, his purpose being 
to get the matter out in the open.” 


New RAF Head in U. 5S. 


Air Marshal Douglas Colyer, CB, 
D.FC., has arrived in Washington as head) 
of the RAF Delegation and RAF member 
of the British Joint Staff Mission, suc 
ceeding Air Marshal Sir William Welsh) 
Air Marshal Colyer, 51, had been Assist 
ant Chief of the Air Staff (Policy) at the 
Air Ministry since Aug. 1943. Previously 
he was Director-General of Personal 
Services. 





This chamber will test propellers up to 30 ft. in length with 
engines up to 5,000 hp. 


It is a new facility of Curtiss 
Curtiss-Wright claims to operate 
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oe COUNTS ON a ire siaienatiiia 
FOR MORE FREQUENT AND FASTER SERVICE 


As part of a $25,000,000 domestic and commercial transport, the Commando with 
international expansion program —that will its powerful 18 cylinder Wright Cyclon 
multiply its mileage by five times in a Engines, meets a definite demand for larger 
three year period and by approximately payload, greater reliability and reduced 
ten times in five years — Eastern Air Lines operating costs on flights up to 700 miles 
is adding the Curtiss Commando, world’s — in length—a range that covers over 90% 
largest and fastest twin-engined transport, of all domestic air travel. Look to the Sky, 
to its Great Silver Fleet. {merica! Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Au 


plane Division, Buffalo, New York. 


This selection was the result of Eastern’s 
two years’ experience, operating a fleet of 
Commandos for Air Transport Command 
o . on regular schedule. Under ATC direction, COUNT o* 4 he 
ur new medium range Commando " © A 7 a - 
Silverliners will be particularly well Eastern Air Lines pilots flew Commandos - 
adapted to Eastern’s frequent flight “i: . 
schedules linking practically oll princi more than ten million miles, largely over A\ENEMERT 
eet as Middle Western water to South America and Africa, FOR KO 
ate Sou ern States, 
Eppom Rickenpacker Originally dev eloped by Curtiss-W right 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Line 


\ 


in cooperation with airline engineers as a 











This is peace—this is “the States” —this is home 





HE big, 4-engine plane de- 

scends so gradually, so 
smoothly, they hardly know at 
just what point those tires first 
touch concrete. 


All they know is that somehow 
the gentle air has eased its grate- 
ful burden to earth—that another 
load of battle-wounded is on the 
runway, rolling toward the line 
of ambulances waiting on Long 


Island’s Mitchel Field. 


In a moment now, these men will 
see the warm American sky 
bending over them, and hear the 
nearby trees rustle their welcome. 


This is peace—this is ‘‘the 
States” — this is home! 


Of all our wartime flying, we are 
proudest of that which we have 
been privileged to do for the 
Army Air Forces Evacuation 
Service. 


Here are men brought back in 
a single day to good hospitals 
where they will have the best 
possible treatment and the best 
possible chance for full recovery. 


In every hour aloft they receive 
the finest of medical care. All the 
way from advance hospitals to 
air debarkation hospitals here in 
America and then to hospitals 
of their choice near their own 
homes, they are surrounded by 
every facility for safe, comfort- 
able transport. 





Wings of Mercy 


Surely, this is one of the really 
constructive things the airplane 
is doing in these destructive 
times — and every airline which 
takes part can be grateful for 
the opportunity. 


TWA is proudly happy to have 
provided the swift wings of mercy 
which have brought more than 
8,000 grievously wounded Ameri- 
cans across the ocean to the safe 
haven of their homeland. 


=TWA- 


POINTS THE WAY 


In meeting wounded men treat them normally. 
Don’t call attention to their wounds. Keep 


them happy and they'll get well sooner. 
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HILE CONSAIRWAY was flying 15 

million miles in Pacific operations 
for the Air Transport Command during 
the last year and a half its personnel was 
creating a home community built around 
an airline. 

Fifteen ‘hundred persons pulled up 
stakes in San Diego to follow Consair- 
way’s planes to a new base of operations 
near Fairfield, Cal., 700 miles away. 

Today the 500 employes with their 


Consairway Creates Community Around 


Airline While Flying 15 Million Miles 


The town, located in grazing and vine- 
yard country, was named by the Indians, 
Suisun Valley, which means “Big Wind. a 
The Big Wind soon lived up to its tradi- 
tions, and took with it a number of roofs 
from Waterman Park. Then a grain fire 
roared by. 

A flu epidemic also spread keeping 
Miss C. M. Muenks, Consairway nurse, 
and Fairfield’s two doctors busy caring 
for 300 patients. 





Home Unlike Rigors of Pacific—' § front of the fireplace at the Employes’ Club, 


e of Consairway's leaders reminisce over the 
hardships their organization encountered duten “is first year and a half of Pacific opera- 


tion from Fairfield, Cal. Left to right are: Robert Mann, industrial relations; Herb Jewell, 


e maintenance; (standing) Dick Mitchell, Consairway manager; and Quentin Cudney, assistant 
. chief of flight; (seated) S. F. “Pete” Beatty, assistant to the manager; and Ed Jones, 

chief of flight. 

h 

r families can laughingly reminisce about Like the California settlers who pre- 








the headaches of community building. 
However, for several months the contract 
carrier’s assignment in flying the Pacific 
for the Air Transport Command seemed 
relatively simple compared with re- 
establishing family homes. 

Most of the pilots, mechanics and office 
workers left established homes in San 
Diego, taking only personal essentials and 
household equipment. They went by 
trailer, train, bus, auto and plane. 

And when they arrived in Fairfield, 
county seat of 1500 persons, the popula- 
tion was doubled. New homes for the 
majority meant a “just completed” project 
~—Waterman Park. Fondly termed 
TD.U.’s (Temporary Dwelling Units), 
the paint was still wet; the cement and 
frame work far from “settled.” 

Mud was in abundance, plumbing be- 
tame tempermental, shipments of house- 
hold goods seemed to take years in 
arriving. 
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ceded them a century before, the airborne 
settlers soon learned to sink-or-swim 
together. They loaned each other dishes, 
silverware and bedclothes. They pooled 
respective skills in fixing clogged drains 
and damaged roofs. 

Mrs. Quentin Cudney, wife of the line’s 
assistant chief pilot, observes, “We still 
do double-trades on silverware when one 
of the neighbors is entertaining. 

Today there’s green grass instead of 
mud; a Community Center which has a 
cafeteria and recreational facilities, in- 
cluding Saturday morning dancing classes 
for the children. 

Several miles away is the biggest com- 
munal project. Taking over an old 
carriage house and stable which in early 
days was the half-way point for the 
stages between San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, the historic spot is now an air- 
line recreation club. 

With a year behind them, Consairway 
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This 12-foot 
granite monu- 
ment is to be erected at Grenier Field, 
N. H., in recognition of the achievement of 
the Air Tr Command in establishing 


Monument to ATC— 





year-around fving of the’ North Atlantic 
route to Europe and Africa. The scale model 
of a Douglas C-54 atop the shaft was chosen 
because this type mf plene began North 

Atlantic operations for ATC. 





people feel that they have proved one 
point—you can work and live together 
when the “line comes first.” 


The work record speaks for itself. 
Between April 23, 1942, the start of 
Pacific operations for ATC, and Nov., 


1944, Consairway flew 76,638 hours, cov- 
ered 15,203,952 statute miles, flew 50,007,- 
317 ton miles and 160,853,953 passenger 
miles. 


A 33% per cent expansion of Consair- 
way’s ATC contract operations in the 
Pacific is under way which will entail fly- 
ing 1,300,000 plane miles per month for the 
Army. 

The company has been granted addi- 
tional routes and allotted more transport 
planes. The new routes are: Australia 
run, Fairfield, Cal.-Hawaii-Christmas Is- 
land -Canton -Fiji -New Caledonia -Bris- 
bane; west of New Guinea route, Fair- 
field -Hawaii -Canton -Tarawa (alternate) 
Guadalcanal western terminal. 


Richter, Neff, Lueder 


Win Naval Promotions 


Three Navy officers, widely known in 
the aviation industry, received promotions 
recently. 

Cmdr. Paul Richter, formerly Trans- 
continental and Western Air vice presi- 
dent and now assistant director of Naval 
Air Transport Service, was raised to 
captain. 

Lt. Cmdr. W. H. (Bob) Neff, in charge 
of public relations for Navy aviation, has 
been made a commander. He formerly 
was associated with Pan American Air- 
ways, United Air Lines, and The Wall 
Street Journal. 

Lt. Cmdr. Carl Lueder, assistant direc- 
tor of Atlantic operations for NATS, has 
been promoted to commander. He was 
associated with Pan American 15 years. 
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Four ing Firms 
To Do Preli Job 
On Detroit Master Plan 
appicanis) are being consider Ag 
Detroit Metropolitan A: 
Authority forthe Job of making the over 


ya 


conjunction 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit; 
Bacon & Davis, New York; 

Jr., Rochester, Pa.; and Giffels & Vallet, 
Detroit. 


Automotive Industry Made 
$4,200,000,000 Worth 
Of Air Products in *44 


The automotive industry during 1944 
aircraft and aircraft parts worth 

000,000 according to a statement 
issued by George Romney, managing di- 
rector, Automotive Council for War Pro- 
The year’s production figure for 

types of armament was ‘given as 
5.200 or at the rate of $1,000,000 


which Romney did not 
luced 4,600 long-range four- 
bers in the last 12 months, and 


Run plant of Ford Motor Co, Four com- 
panies turned out Rees — for Lib- 
erators, Flying Fortresses, military 
cargo planes. 


21%4 Hours Lopped Off 


Two and one-half hours were slipped 
from the round-trip flying schedule of the 


Second Fe Group mn New 
Castle Army : Deleere and Paris by 
a C-54 Arm transport plane which flew 


to Paris and back in 50 hours and five 
minutes. Transport plane No. 309, which 
set the record, was formerly on the New 
Castle-India run, and last summer set a 
record for that flight, traveling the 22000 
round-trip in 148 hours and 10 min- 
utes flying time. 
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BT-13s Fly Miles Equal 
To 5000 Trips to Moon 


Two and one-half billion miles— 
equal to 5,000 trips to the moon— 
are estimated to have been traveled 
by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft’s 
“Valiant” BT-13 basic trainers in 
be flight training of more than 100,- 

AAF and Navy pilots since 
al Harbor. 

In June, 1944, the 11,537th BT-13 
rolled off the assembly line at the 
Vultee Field Division of Convair, 
completing the largest unit contract 
for aircraft ever placed by the AAF 
for one type of plane. 

A recent survey has shown that 
9,937 of these planes still are in 
serviceable condition. At least one 
“Valiant” has passed the 5,000-hour 
service mark. Most famous of the 
BT-13s is “Grandma,” which wore 
out six engines during its first 568,- 
000 miles. 











Nearly $600,000,000 
In Aero Equipment 
Surplus As of Dec. 15 


Figures released by the Surplus War 
Property Administration on Jan. 2 revealed 
that as of Dec. 15, 1944, aircraft and - a3 
craft equipment costing $597,263,000 had 
been declared surplus. This represented 
an increase of $76,575,914 over the previous 
report of Nov. 30 when the amount was 
given as $520,686,653. 

During the two weeks’ period, 1,795 ad- 
ditional planes of all descriptions were de- 
clared surplus. A total of 534 planes were 
sold during the period. To date 6,569 
planes, costing the government $19,772,000, 
have been sold for a total of $9,376,000. 

A detailed statement of aircraft, and 
aircraft equipment acquisitions, together 
with the government’s investment and the 
amounts realized under surplus sales 
procedures as of Dec. 15, 1944, follows: 





ACCA, NAA Personal Flying 
Programs Are Endorsed By 
New York Board of Trade 


The New York Board of Trade has 
adopted a resolution endorsing the pro- 
grams of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and NAA for the development 
of postwar personal flying through the 
planning of airparks, flight-strips, and air 
harbors. The Board’s Aviation Section 
already has submitted plans for a sea- 
land airbase on the East River and an air 
harbor on the Hudson River. 

The Board’s resolution will be presented 
to Mayor LaGuardia, the chairman of the 
New York City Planning Commission, the 
executive director of the Regional Plan 
Association, the director of aviation for 
the State of New Jersey, the director of 
port development of the Port of New 
York Authority, and the chairman of the 
New York State Park Commission. 

The Board’s proposal is directed toward 
the development of adequate facilities for 
the landing and servicing for private 
planes and small commercial aircraft 
within the New York metropolitan area. 
At present, personal flyers and smal! com- 
mercial aircraft are “and will be in the 
future, excluded from LaGuardia and 
Idlewild airports,” the resolution states. 


Urge Airpark at Eldon, Mo. 


The State Resources and Development 
Department of the State of Missouri an- 
nounces that three national aviation or- 
ganizations—Personal Aircraft Council of 
ACCA, National Aeronautic Association 
and National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion—have on < their endorsement and 
cooperation in building of a model 
airpark at siden Mo. When completed 
the airpark will consist of two turf land- 
ing strips, 300 by 2,000 feet and 300 by 
2,300 feet; a small combination admin- 
istration building; aircraft and automobile 
parking facilities; and space for exhibits 
to be placed by aviation manufacturing in- 
terests, for demonstration purposes. It 
will include a small park and nine-hole 
golf course. The entire area will be land- 


scaped. 











Acquisitions Sales to Date On Hand 
To Date Sales Dec. 15 
Items Cost Cost Price Cost 
(Amounts are in thousands of dollars) 
Airplanes (a) ...............:- 560,108 5,639 1,156 
Ree (18,800) (1 ) (17,591) 
BRIAN T) >. c'b:i'sc 0c cciceccivs 14,384 133 8,220 251 
WO. GE PERMOS occccccccdsccvc (5,399) (5,360) (39) 
purpose aircraft 
(aerial targets) ............- 16 16 
GED Np ceebsene edd scot cvedonus 801 801 
OS Fo reer rere (6) (6) 
Free balloons .............+-++ 312 312 
ee & Pe Perrryrerty Tr (231) ee (231) 
Barrage balloons .............. 1,160 48 eT 1,113 
oe Er (174) (19) (155) 
GED es dewiicccceeccusvcscveses 2,505 ay 15 2,411 
A ee re (954) (40) (914) 
NS RT 14,849 14,841 
ME ice satheceashoes es 38 8 6 30 
Engine parts & accessories .... 51 53 51 
Link trainers (a) ..........+.. 4 ar 4 
Link trainers (b) .........++.- 249 249 79 ated 
Aircraft parts & equipment 2,786 2 2 2,783 
597,263 20,181 9,478 577,082 
(a) Outside-owned 
(b) RFC-owned, handled at Wash. Office 
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.-. That is the war-winning record of the 
Air Transport Command, Naval Air Trans- 
port Service and Troop Carrier Command 
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The ATC flies men, munitions and medical supplies over 160,000 The TCC carries our paratroops into battle, tows gliders filled with 


miles of air routes to every battle front in the world. men and equipment, rushes supplies to the fronts and evacuates 
all of our sick and wounded. 


The NATS links every ship of our Navy directly with our country, Like our domestic airlines, which are contributing importantly to this 
flying 75,000 route miles. task, these three services are more than 80% Douglas equipped. 

















Air-minded Chambers 


Farmers have been taking to the 
air in increasing numbers in the 
past few decades. It’s the best way 
for them to see and inspect their 
properties. But a new wrinkle has 
been added in Oklahoma. The 


friends for rides to show them how 
soil erosion is affecting the land and 
the Oklahoma City Times expresses 
editorial hope that other Oklahoma 
counties will follow suit. 











Taxes on Flight Equipment 
Should be Divided Among 
States, Says Tax Group 


A special committee of the National Tax 
Association concluded a three day meet- 
ing in Washington recently with the 
recommendation that taxes on the fii 
equipment of airlines be divided among 
the states over which the equipment is 
to be operated. The committee, which 
includes state tax authorities and air- 
line representatives, explored the ques- 
tion of multiple taxation of the airlines. 

The committee’s recommendations will 
be laid before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for consideration in connection 
with its current study of multiple taxa- 
tion of the airlines, as requested by Con- 
gress last July. 

The committee also will recommend 
allocation among the states of taxes im- 
posed on gross receipts, net income, capi- 
tal stock, and intangible assets such as 


A. G. Mott, director of 
division of the California State Board of 
Equalization, served as chairman of the 
committee, He said the committee dis- 

on the best way to carry out the 
tions and will propose two alterna- 
tives: (1) That congress established a 
fixed and self-operating formula “for slic- 
ing the tax pie” among the states; (2) 
that congress establish a flexible formula 
and create a five man agency to adminis- 
ter it. 





Grand Central Airport 
Co. Makes Promotions 


Maj. C. C. Moseley, general manager of 
Grand Central Airport Co., Glendale, Cal., 
has announced appointment of O. D. Mc- 
Kenzie as sales manager and H. W. Hitch- 
cock as assistant sales manager. 

McKenzie, for many years director of 

i of Cal-Aero Technical Institute, 
also will continue in that post. Hitchcock 
formerly was resident manager of Cal- 
Aero Flight Academy, Ontario, Cal., which 
recently closed following completion of its 
military pilot training program. 

Hugh O. Fry has been chosen director 
of industrial relations and personnel of 
Grand Central, and W. O. Aby named em- 
ployment manager. Fry succeeded James 
W. Elliott who resigned. Fry formerly 
was paymaster and Aby, assistant pay- 
master. 
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NATA Board to 


preceding the CAB hearin 
Left to right are, seated: 3 


Meet Feb. 1 1— Those men and others comprising the Board of 
the 
meet in Washington Feb. |! for post-convention business. 


National Aviation Trades Association will 
The meeting will be immediately 


on whether to regulate non-scheduled aviation, set for Feb. 12. 
jeverly Howard, first vice-president, Col. Roscoe Turner, president, 


and Howard Ailor, governor First District; standing, Clarence Ludwig, governor, Second Dis- 
trict, Arthur Curry, governor, Third District, F. C. (Andy) Anderson, governor, Fifth District, 
and Mac Anderson, governor, Seventh District. 





Aeronautical Sciences 
Annual Meeting in N. Y. 
Will Hear 45 Papers 


Aeronautical scientists and engineers 
will discuss problems concerned with the 
theory, design, manufacture and produc- 
tion of aircraft and aircraft components 
at technical sessions of the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences in New York Jan. 30, 
31 and Feb. 1. The sessions will be held 
in the Pupin Physics Laboratories of 
Columbia University. 

Fifty-nine aerodynamic and engineering 
specialists, representing leading manufac- 
turing organizations and colleges, will 
participate in presenting more than 45 
papers. The Honors Night Dinner will be 
held Monday evening, Jan. 29, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


C. F. Grafflin Rejoins 
Embry-Riddle Company 


Charles F. Grafflin, who set up the 
Army contract engine overhaul shops for 
Embry-Riddle Co. in Miami in 1942, has 
rejoined the com- 
pany as general 
manager of the 
aircraft and en- 
gine division. Na- 
val aircraft has 
top priority in the 
company’s repair 
shops but some 
_business, such as 
repair of planes 
which Miami au- 
tomobile dealers 
have purchased 
from government 
agencies, is also 
being received. Grafflin was with the 
Horace E. Dodge Boat and Plane Corp., 
Newport News, Va., for five years and 
became known for his work as a mechanic 
for the Dodge Gold Cup Race boats. 





eer 


Grafflin 
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Kinney Co. New Name 


The name of the National Aircraft 
Equipment Co. of 275 N. Avenue 19, 
Los Angeles, has been changed to 
The Kinney Company in keeping 
with expanding activities and facili- 
ties, according to a company an- 
nouncement. 











Hull-Dobbs at Jacksonville 


Hull-Dobbs Enterprises, Inc., Memphis, 
has purchased the Feltman Catering Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. J. K. Dobbs, Hull- 
Dobbs president, subsequently announced 
that his organization would handle cater- 
ing at Jacksonville for Eastern Air Lines. 
The purchase of the Feltman company 
does not include a change of management 
of operations of the airport restaurant at 
the Jacksonville Municipal Airport. 


Helicopter Piers Proposed 


Construction of two double-deck ship 
piers at Boston, each to be equipped with 
a rooftop landing area for helicopters, 
is proposed in a bill filed in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature by Representative 
Enrice Cappucci. Cappucci said the 
helicopter fecilities would be the first in 
the world on the roof of a steamship pier. 


Quotas for Corsair Increased 


Quotas for Navy Corsair fighters have 
been increased beyond any figure hitherto 
set thus giving Chance Vought Aircraft 
Division of the United Aircraft Corp. the 
prospect of the busiest year in its history, 
according to General Manager Rex B. 
Beisel. To meet stepped-up production 
schedules, factory departments at Vought 
returned to a 53-hour work week Jan. 1 
from a 48-hour week which had been in 
effect during the previous six months. 














Win PEACE, many of 


you who have not flown lately will be able 
to take to the air again. Then you'll dis- 
cover that the Age of Flight is here . . . Pic- 
ture yourself aboard a spacious sky giant 
with luxurious accommodations for fifty 
passengers. That will be your new 4-engine 
United Mainliner—already ordered. 

Earthbound cares will slip away as the 
great plane lifts smoothly into the blue 
grandeur of the skies. Aloft you'll lounge in 
clean, quiet comfort ...the countryside 
below a patchwork miniature. No feeling 
of hurry or motion . . . yet winging over- 
land at 300 miles an hour. 

This is your “high” way of tomorrow— 
the famous Main Line Airway coast to coast 
—short, colorful route straight through 
the heart of the nation. Whether pleasure 
bent or on a business trip, you'll find within 
hours’ and minutes’ reach the country’s 
largest cities . . . leading recreational cen- 


ters... thriving business areas. 


The Pacific and Atlantic Seaboard cities 
will be only 9 hours apart in the amazingly 
speeded-up postwar coast-to-coast flights. 
United is preparing now to offer this out- 
standing Mainliner Service the moment 


these giant 4-engine planes are available. 


THE main LINE armwar 




















Change Planes ! 


eee for Memphis, Kansas City and Chicago 


HE chant of “Change Trains” so familiar during the past half 

century will, in America’s new transportation era, vie with a 
new call to “Change Planes.” 

Thousands of communities throughout the nation not favored 
with the service of major air routes, need and demand some measure 
of aviation passenger, express and mail service. 

Their accommodation must be met with secondary lines, but 
with no less safety and service than the highest standard of aviation 
operation available elsewhere. 

To furnish this intermediate aviation service are organizations 
like Aviation Enterprises. Organizations equipped with experience 
and operating ability to carry the responsibility of spreading the 
pattern of aviation service to all parts and sections of this country 
. . . spreading it so the familiar airport call will not only be 
“Change Planes for Memphis, Kansas City and Chicago.” but to 
Plainview and Sommerville as well. 


AVIATION ENTERPRISES 


COMPLETE AVIATION SERVICE FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


HOUSTON 
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YNAMIC, continuing research has al- 
ways been the lifeblood of the 
Sperry organization. In recent years, 
Flight Research has become an increas- 
ingly important part of our research effort. 
In a single recent month, Sperry oper- 
ated ten airplanes, and made 181 test 
flights for 21 different projects, involving 
725 test and flight personnel. 
Sperry flight personnel are qualified to 
operate most types of commercial and 
military airplanes. 


F light Rcekiatahe 


looks through the clouds...into tomorrow 


And now, to expand these activities 
further, Sperry has established improved 
facilities at MacArthur Airport, on Long 
Island. Here, with accommodations for 
the largest airplanes, complete in every 
particular, Flight Research will continue 
to transform new ideas into practical 
devices. 


The problems to be solved are innu- 
merable—one leads to another. At pres- 
ent, some of them are secret, in the inter- 
est of Military security. 


But tomorrow—many of the wonders de- 
veloped for wartime use will need to be 
adapted to peacetime: 

Radar. . . automatic flying devices .. . 
instrument landing techniques. . . air- 
port traffic control devices . . . and many 
others. 

Sperry’s Flight Research will accept the 
challenge of peacetime as it has accepted 
the problems of wartime. As a result, fly- 
ing will be safer, swifter, more economi- 
cal, and more comfortable. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. creat neck, n.y. 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + 
HONOLULU . CLEVELAND . 


NEW ORLEANS 
SEATTLE 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS «+ RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 













William Graham Acts 
To Set Up Full-Fledged 










Se Se wap - of a full- 
‘J. president of the Graham Avia- 
tion Co., and A. egy pee president of 













Chicago World’s Fair 
Land May Be Used As 
Strip For Small Planes 


Pittsburgh Air College 


War Lessons to Boost 
Aviation, Noorduyn Says 


R. B. C. Noorduyn, vice president and 
general manager of Noorduyn Aviation 
Ltd, predicted 
recently that the 
Noorduyn com- 
pany will be able, 
because of les- 
sons learned dur- 
ing war produc- 
tion years, to 
maintain an ac- 
tive future for 
“regardless of 
what happens 
Canada must 
maintain an avia- 
tion industry.” 

Ten years ago, 
Noorduyn said, the company was a ver- 
itable infant. It started in a modest way, 
with a few employes and the first mock- 
up was built on the top of the Canada 
Cement building by Syd Westhorp, who 
is still with the company. The mock-up 
was taken out to Cartierville where the 
first Noorduyn plane was built. Today, 
he said, the company has employed as 
many as 11,000 employes. 

Noorduyn’s remarks were made on the 
occasion of his employes presenting him 
with his portrait in oil. A photo of the 
portrait is shown above. 





Noorduyn 


Six Sub-Committees 


The newly appointed California Avia- 
tion Adviso: Committee held its first 
Semubetional meeting recently in Los 
Angeles, at which time six sub-com- 
mittees were activated. These committees 
and chairmen are: Airport, Dudley 
Steele, manager of Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal; Private Flying, Bertrand Rhine, 
Wing Commander of Civil Air Patrol; 
General Legislative, Robert F. Craig, 
University of Southern California; Com- 
mercial Air rt (scheduled and 
non-scheduled), William Smullin, presi- 
dent of Redwood Broadcasting Co.; Edu- 
cation, Dr. Baldwin Woods, University of 
California; Taxation, John A. Pettis, San 
Francisco attorney. 








Ducks Help Fellowbird— ,;"° .° 


airport which is to receive the new plane. 


Two ducks lashed together transport a P-38 from ship to 
On reaching the shore the ducks head for the 
Formerly the American fighter planes had to be 


Production in Wichita 
Totals 22,334 Planes, — 
750 Gliders During War 


Wichita, Kans., aircraft plants have pro. 
duced 22,334 airplanes and 750 gliders 
since the beginning of the war up to last 
Dec. 1, according to figures released by 
Brig. Gen. Ray G. Harris, commanding 
general for the Midwestern Department 
Air Technical Service Command. Best- 
known of the airplanes produced at Wich- 
ita is the B-29, developed at the Wichita- 
Boeing plant. 

In addition, Wichita factories have pro- 
duced 31% of all the trainers of every 
type, and 74% of the two-engine trainers, 
Beech Aircraft Corp. is building most of 
the wings and engine nacelles for the) 
A-26 Invader, built by Douglas at Tulsa, 
Okla., and Cessna Aircraft Co. is making) 
parts for both the B-29 and A-26. 

The over-all Wichita production figures 
do not include those for Culver Aircraft 
Corp., because the Army is not yet ready 
to announce figures on the military ver- 
sion of the Culver plane. 

Gen. Harris said that up to Dec, | 
Wichita airplane factories had been 
awarded $2,446,000,000 in war contracts 
In addition to the four airplane factories) 
there are 128 sub-contractors in Wichita) 


and the immediate vicinity making air) 


plahe parts. On Dec. 1, the Army re 
ported 52,000 persons employed in air- 
plane manufacture in Wichita. None has 
ever gone on strike. 


Jaycee Program Pushed 


Kenneth E. Benson of Miami, chairman 
of the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce aviation committee, has named 
four vice chairmen and will shortly ap- 
point a’ fifth to carry out the Jaycee 
national aviation program. Heading four 
of the five activity groups are Wayne 0. 
Reed of Lincoln, Neb., siate superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Nebraska, 
public school education; Harold Yarnell, 
Wichita, Kans., airport development; John 
C. Slocum, Washington, D. C., aviation 
legislation; Louis Kitts, NAA coopera- 
tion. Cooperation with the CAP is the 
fifth category. 





disassembled before shipment, but now planes sent overseas by water reach their destina- 
tion ready to fly. 
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Aeroprops for the Planes of Peace 


Reliability and Automatic Operation of this 
General Motors Propeller add New Ease to Flight 


Passencers in tomorrow’s planes 
will fly with serene confidence, 
thanks to the brilliant engineering 
developments of recent years. Im- 
portant among these developments 
is the Aeroprop, the war-proved 
General Motors propeller. 


The Aeroprop combines greater 
lightness with maximum strength 
—simplicity with utmost reli- 
ability. Under powerful hydraulic 
control, the Aeroprop automati- 


cally adjusts its pitch to meet 
changing flight conditions, moving 
from low pitch to full feather in 
only five seconds. 

Weight reduction is achieved 
through use of hollow blades which 
are steel-ribbed for strength. Sim- 
plified design and fewer parts mean 
reduced wear, quick inspection, 
and maintenance economy. 

These features—each contribut- 
ing to the reliability of the pro- 


a 


The Lighter, Stronger, More Reliable Propeller 


peller—distinguish the thousands 
of Aeroprops that have helped 
American planes dominate the 
skies. These same engineering 
achievements of General Motors 
research will serve the millions who 
will fly in the coming years of peace. 





Aeroprop Advantages—Lightness for pay- 
load . . . Strength for safety . . . Simplicity 
for easy service . . . Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 
for reliability. 


ole AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «+ DAYTON, OHIO Ba 
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“It sounds to ine like 
a job for ONY Products, Inc.” 


WHAT KIND of precision ~< AND THAT'S NOT ALL! With 
parts does your post-war job = a solid foundation built on 
squire? Automatic screw ma- the top-speed production of 
ee . thread _ precision units for aircraft 
engines on sbotere Pearl 


Ps * P noe ih 





SAE Detroit Meeting Told: 





Trend In Runway 


Construction 


Toward Length ‘For Safety Only’ 


Present Increases Due to 
Unfavorable Operating 
Conditions, Says Engineer 


¢ bew trend in runway construction on 
airports is still toward length, but the 
end may be in sight as present increases 
are largely to provide greater safety 
under unfavorable operating conditions, 
Paul H. Stafford, assistant chief engineer 
of the CAA’s engineering and construction 
division, declared last fortnight. 

Stafford’s conclusions were contained in 
a paper presented at the war engineering- 
annual meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 8-12. 

The CAA is currently recommending 
5,000-foot runways for domestic air car- 
rier service, and 7,000 feet for transoceanic 
service. A width of 150 to 200 feet 
“seems sufficient for the 100 passenger 
planes being planned with treads of less 
than 50 feet.” 

“The use of separate undercarriages 
under each engine or additional wheels 
under the fuselage would not only reduce 
the cost of dirports but increase the num- 
ber of existing terminals which could be 
ot by a given weight of aircraft,” he 
sai 

Arthur Ayers, consulting airways engi- 
neer of Pan American Airways, recom- 
mended that the designers of aircraft 
form an asgociation with the designers of 
airports on an international basis for the 
purposes of attacking the problem of air 
paert ground facility problems of the 

ture. 


“All outstanding designers of aircraft, 
airport engineers of the airlines, CAA, air 
carrier and other airport officials, includ- 
ing qualified representative of this type 
from other allied and neutral countries 
should be members of this organization,” 
he said. 

Ayers pointed out that Pan American 
had developed airports throughout the 
world in the past few years, but due to 
limited funds and local conditions in most 
cases it was impossible to develop facili- 
ties except for a minimum type of opera- 
tion. 

“Therefore, it means that either the 
various governments interested in the 
service of large airplanes such as the 
DC-7 must expand facilities or it means 
that international airlines must restrict 
their operations to certain dispatch points 
which in some cases may be as far as 
2,000 miles apart, even over terra firma.” 
Some of the speakers at the SAE meeting, 
and their comments, follows: 

Duncan B. Gardiner of Vickers, Inc., 
Detroit, declared that hydraulic power 
braking of planes has proved practical and 
reliable, but that certain minimum design 
requirements were required for the brake 
valve, which he described as the heart of 
the system. 

These requirements he summarized as: 
1. The design must be conservative, avoid- 
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ing the use of plastics at present and the 
use of synthetics as packings; 2. the 
unit must have high efficiency—that is, 
the energy in the accumulator must be 
applied to useful braking with a minimum 
of fluid by-passed over the valves to the 
reservoir; 3. the control obtained must be 
smooth and constant; 4. the unit must 
have “hydraulic feel”—that is, there must 
be a resistance to pedal movement to 
operate the valve in proportion to the 
hydraulic pressure obtained in the brake; 
5. the units must be uniform to allow for 
equal control on all brakes; 6. braking 
must be obtained as soon as possible after 
the pedal is depressed. 


Lt. R. J. Colin Jg, of the equipment 
laboratory engineering division of the Air 
Technical Service Command, said that 
electronic controls in aircraft, incor- 
porating the use of the vacuum tube, have 
proved successful in secondary control 
applications and that development is now 
going forward on the use of electronic 
control as a primary control means for 
such things as flight control surfaces. 


Electronics, he said, must fulfill these 
requirements to be usable in primary 
control of aircraft—reliability, adapt- 
ability, minimum inherent weight, mini- 
mum maintenance, failing safe features, 
adequate responsiveness and stability 
under all altitude and flight conditions, 
ability to control a given device from 
several points simultaneously, and energy 
required of controlling source or medium 
must be negligibly small 

Battle experience has proved that the 
vacuum tube of ordinary commercial 
calibre is reliable in electronic control, 
Lt. Colin said. He expressed belief that 
“the electrical components (including 
tubes) going into an electronic control 
are actually the factors which would put 
a certain electronic control in either the 
primary or secondary reliability classifica- 
tion.” 


R. H. Prewitt of Kellett Aircraft 
in a paper on the basic factors of heli- 
copter design, declared that to produce 
optimum distribution of lift over the rotor 
disk, “the blade should be tapered in plan 
form toward the tips and should be 
twisted so that each of the elements along 
the blade span operates at an efficient 
angle of attack. Seldom if ever are 
optimum plan form and twist obtained.” 

With respect to the efficiency of heli- 
copter rotors in forward flight, Prewitt 
declared that “some information is avail- 
able for the efficiency of autogiro rotors 
in forward flight, and there is reason to 
believe that helicopter efficiencies in 
forward flight will be similar to those 
obtained for the autogiro.” 

G. L. Williams, analytical engineer, and 
A. B. Miller, assistant prospect engineer 
of Pratt & Whitney Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., in a paper on the primary 
balancing of radial engines, reached these 
conclusions: 

1. The conventional method of balanc- 
ing of radial engines is not correct be- 
cause of improper division between recip- 
rocating and rotating weights; 2. the usual 
formula of one-half the reciprocating plus 
the rotating weights gives correct balance 
where the reciprocating and rotating 
weights are correctly determined; 3. the 
formula found by Professor Coppens 
(Prof. Albert Coppens of the University 
of Louvain) gives correct balance when 
the division between reciprocating and 
rotating weights is accomplished in the 
usual incorrect manner; 4. the actual 
differences are relatively small, being in 
the neighborhood of three-tenths of one 
percent. This is close to present con- 
ventional tolerances on balancing; 5. the 
graphical method gives correct balance. 
The even orders of unbalance disappear 
from the result when positions are prop- 
erly selected. The odd orders higher 
than the primary are negligible. 


Shaft Drive Rules Given 


Safety Regulation Release No. 168 deal- 
ing with “approval of extension shaft 
drives” has been issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s Aircraft Engi- 
neering Division. 





19-year-old inventor of the craft bearing 


2 Stoney Hiller, Jr., 
New Hiller-copter Test his name, is shown in another test flight. The West Coast's 
first helicopter is shown low over the Berkeley, Calif., business district. 
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Tennessee University 
Extension Department 
Announces Mail Course 
extension department of river Uni- 


iz 


of Aeronautics. The program is designed 
to the teaching of aviation sub- 
jects to every high school in the state. 
Thus far Tennessee colleges and uni- 
versities have trained nearly 300 “in serv- 
ice” and student teachers for aviation. 

The University also will conduct a 
“work shop” in aviation education in co- 

ration with the State Department of 

cation during the 1945 summer school, 
where the study of teaching ma . 
teaching methods, and the formulation of 
a program of aviation education for the 
schools of the state can be accomplished. 
Flight experience will be included. 

Nine hundred high school students in 
50 schools throughout Tennessee are en- 
rolled in the one-unit course in aeronau- 
tics. Thirty-two of the 50 teachers were 
trained by the state in a summer pro- 
gram at the normal school at Clarksville. 

Tennessee Aeronautics teachers have 
organized the State Association of Aero- 
nautics with Eugene Bence, Whitehaven 
High School as president. 


Aero Education Division 
Established in Tennessee 


Under Dept. of Education 


A division of aeronautics education has 
been established in the State Department 
of Education of Tennessee, with Charles 
H. Gilmore as director. He was formerly 


equipment and instructional materials; to 
arrange with CAA for airport operations 
institutes at Memphis, Nashville, Chat- 
{ nes Knoxville and Tri-City 
to 


2 cl gear ell Mir = ee ore 
xo develop a plan for extending aviation 
high to encourage the 


general assistance in other avia- 
tion education programs. 


Navy V-12 Resumed 
The Navy department announces that 
approximately 7,000 aviation cadets and 
students are to resume V-12 college train- 


2, 
selected for V-12 college work leading 
to commissions in the Navy. 


Emanuel AVCO Chairman; 


Babcock Named President 


Victor Emanuel, president of The Avia- 
tion Corp., has been elected chairman 
of the board of 
directors, and Ir- 
ving B. Babcock 
has resigned as 
president of Yel- 
low Truck and 
Coach manufac- 
turing Co., vice 
president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., 
chairman of the 
board of Yellow 
Manufacturing 





Babcock 


the board of 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Companies, to become 
president of AVCO, Emanuel will con- 
tinue as chief executive officer of the 
corporation, while Babcock will represent 
the interests of the company in its various 
subsidiaries, and also will be in charge of 
its operating divisions. William F. Wise 
will continue in his present position as 
executive vice president in active charge 
of AVCO’s operating divisions and also as 
president of American Propeller Corp., 
Toledo, O., a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


3-Point Idaho Program 

The Idaho Aviation Ass’n has adopted 
a three-point legislative program recom- 
mending passage of a model aviation code, 
a $2,200,000 appropriation for airport con- 
struction, and enabling legislation to per- 
mit counties and municipalities to make 
levies to accumulate funds for airport 
construction. The proposed code would 
set up a four-man commission, appointed 
by the governor with no more than two 
members from a single political party, to 
regulate airports throughout the state. 


Westinghouse Developing 
All American-Made Jet 
For Navy Aero Bureau 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., in a year-end review of research 
and engineering activities, announced that 
a jet propulsion airplane engine for the 
Navy is being developed. When develop- 
ment is completed the new engine is ex- 
pected to produce more pounds of thrust 
for a given amount of weight than any 
engines brought from abroad for study. 


Westinghouse said an enormous amount 
of research has been covered in solving 
the problem of the jet propulsion engine. 
This includes high temperature metallur- 
gical research to assure a metal that will 
withstand the terrific heat of 1,200 de- 
grees F. or more, A new metal known as 
K-42-B, developed by Westinghouse, has 
proved to be the foremost high tempera- 
ture alloy of the forgable type needed for 
the engine. 


Other developments outlined by the 
company for the year include a new mag- 
netic coupled torquemeter that enables a 
pilot to determine engine output more ac- 
curately, a new altimeter which measures 
distance of the plane above the ground, a 
powerful alternating current generator for 
operating aircraft armament, bomb bay 
doors and other devices, a new gunsight 
lamp to enable American gunners to fire 
into the sun, a new mobile lighting unit 
which can be used as an airplane beacon, 
searchlight, or floodlight; a new gas, called 
Endogas, to heat-treat steel parts for com- 
bat aircraft; a cathode-ray oscillograph for 
recording ignition spark in an airplane 
engine; development of electrical systems 
for packaged airports to be used overseas. 

In the field of plastics, Westinghouse 
developed Micarta 444, now being used in 
the aircraft industry for wing-gun ammu- 
nition feeds, bomb racks, fuselage tail- 
wheel housings and aviator’s chart cases. 








Transferring Airborne Wounded— 4: medical aides carry one wounded soldier 


a — 


to ambulance at Mitchell Field, New York, 


enlisted men prepare to send up forked lift for two more patients who have just arrived 


from the Euro 


an theatre on an Air Transport Command—TWA hospital plane. 


TWA re 


ports that a large proportion of westbound passengers on planes operated by the airline 
for ATC are wounded servicemen. 
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GOODFYEAR AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION REPORT 


CONTRACTS : 78903, 85402, 97126 


CONSOLIDATED PB2Y3 
(Coronado) 


FLIGHT DECKS, AILERONS, ELEVATORS, 
RUDDERS, STABILIZERS, FINS, FLAPS, 
OUTER WINGS AND FLOATS FOR 250 PLANES 


DECEMBER /9FO 
SANUARY 1942 
MAY 1944 


FIRST CONTRACT RECEIVED: 
FIRST PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: 
CONTRACTS COMPLETED: 


Goodyear is building components for 16 different 
Army-Navy types of aircraft, including complete 
Corsair fighters and Navy airships. 


Goodyear Aircraft’s part in making possible 
the quantity. production of these huge four-— 
engined Navy Patrol Bombers (115' wing- 
spread, 79' length) included the complete 
re-engineering for production of all of the 
assemblies named except flight deck. Once 
re-engineered, Goodyear’s ingenuity made it 
possible for these major components to be 
produced on time. Record of these big flying 
boats in the Pacific testifies to the success 
of Goodyear’s share of light metal engineer- 
ing in solving the complex production and 
engineering problems. 


nm. 


& 


GOOD, YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Akron, Ohic 
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Nation’s Domestic Fleet 
Nearing All-Time High 
earing -LEime 12 
Now Within 12 Planes mestic airlines: American, 7; Eastern, 4; 
- PCA, 2; United, 2; Braniff, 2; and one 
Of 359, Number In each to Chicago and Southern, Delta, Con- 
" 9 tinental, Northeast, and TWA. In addition, 
Use During °41 Peak National Airlines ‘received six Lodestars 
5 and one Lodestar went to TWA. 
U. S. domestic airline fleet, based The four Lodestars which went to non- 
On new plane allocations by the Sur- certificated companies and individuals 
plus War were assigned to the following on the 
December, is now within 12 planes of the basis of war need: Chicago, Black Hills een > 
all-time high 359—the number which and Western Air Lines, Rapid City, S. D.; ees © 4. 
was in uSe during the peak of operations Yankee Sky Lines, Burlington, Vt.; = os 
in 1941. Hevede-Pecibc Airlines, Lovelock, Nev; Mosquito Mark vi is the 
Of a total of 91 allocated b ohn D. Hertz, New York. . ed's " , nemo 
SWPrA. airing ee ae p To A table showing the number ¢f air- yet ee which is — Rane pressure 
divided between 40 Douglas DC-3s and Planes which each of the domestic airlines “°°” *"% “0” OPorate at 2h, + OF more, 
seven Lockheed Lodestars, were allocated have had in operation since 1941 follows: 
to the domestic airlines, bringing the do- Aircraft owned Aircraft On hand after Aircraft Aircraft 
mestic fleet total to 347. The balance of at requisitioned soquistelensd allocated to guaitabiotar 
the 44 were distributed as follows: Pan Carrier Dec, 31, 1941 for military by U.S. in carriers since commercial 
American Airways, + 5 riety 2 = S. service May, 1942 Dec. 31, 1942? _ service 
charter operators one ividual, 4; aie 
and foreign airlines, 33. No. Type No. Type No. Type No. Type No. Type 
sie apie yr Jan, 2, All American 0 0 0 2 Do-2 2 De-2 
respectively. It marked the first time that American .. 15 DST 15 DST 
foreign countries had received planes un- 64 DC-3 21 DC-3 43 DC-3 36 DC-3 79 DC-3 
der the Surplus Prope Act. Braniff ... 11 DO-3 4 Dc-3 7 DC-3 8 DO-3 15 DOC-3 
to countries by plane types 5 DC-2 5 Dc-2 
were as follows DC ; jon Ca&S8.... 6 DCc-3 2 Deo-3 4 Do-3 3 DC-3 7 Dc-3 
des (France) 5; Ak- Colonia] Air- 
tiebolaget Aero (Sweden) 5 lines .... 4 DO-3 DO-3 2 DC-3 2 DC-3 4 pDeC-3 
Soeiete Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation és Continental 6 Lodestar 3 Lodestar 3 Lodestar 1 Lodestar 4 Lodestar 
la Navigation Aerienne (Belgium) 3; Cia ' 3 DC-3 3 DC-3 
Mexicana de Aviacion (Mexico) 3; Cia. Delta ..... 5 DOC-3 1 DOC-3 4 DC-3 5 DC-3 9 pbC-3 
M. til Tberi ( in) 3; 4 Electra 4 Electra 
Panair do Brasil (Brazil) 3; Cia. Nacional sir. Inc* 0 0 0 2 Electra 2 Electra 
Cubana de Aviacion (Cuba) 2; Devlet astern . 35 DC-3 15 DC-3 20 DC-3 20 DC-3 40 DC-3 
Have (Tur Lockh 5 DST 5 DST 2  !Lodestar 
et Ainge pat nv Sales jae Inland ..... 5 247-D 5 247-D 1 Lodestar 1 DC-3 1 De-3 
cs ore) 3 pets. amg gs ae a oa -.  Lodestar 2 Lodestar 2 do 2 Lodestar 4 Lodestar 
(Canada) 2. _ ° 5 Electra 5 Electra 3 DC-3 3 DO-3 
; National Air- 
In the Dec. 29 allocation of planes, pot Lodest 24 a 9 Lodest 7 
Douglas DC-3s went to the following do- ce CB : enema 3 . . ee 
Northeast .. 3 DC-3 1 DC-3 2 DC-3 3 DC-3 5 DC-3 
1 Electra 1 Electra 
National Application Denied Northwest . 11 DC-3 4 DC-3 7 DO-3 6 DOC-3 13. DC-3 
Ko 4 Electra 4 Electra 
The CAB has denied National Airlines’ po, ...... 18 DC-3 12 DC-3 6 DC-3 14 DO-3 20 DeC-3 
| application for exemptions which would 4 247-D 4 247-D 
have permitted non-stop operations be- TWA ..... 8 DC-2 3 DC-2 25 DCo-3 18 DC-3 43 DC-3 
tween Tampa, Fla., on Route 31 and Pen- 21 DC-3 8 SDT 5 B307 5 B37 
sacola, Fla., on Route 39. The Board held 8 — 5 B307 1 Lodestar 1 Lodestar 
that the applicant had set forth insuffi- 5 B- 
cient grounds to warrant the exemption. “™*¢ --- 4 ty + ney 33 DC-3 27 DC-3 60 DC-3 
TTT 13 247-Ds 13 247-D 
x Weste 5 DC-3 2 DC-3 3 DC-3 7 DC- 10 De- 
PAA, GE Collaboration eles 2 DST 2 DST 1 Lodestar : . : 
Pan American Airways and General © singgctaa age pie — aa 
Electric engineers have been working for otal by 
the past six months on tests on the elec- types .... 37 DST 36 DST 156 DC-3 159 DC-3 315 DC-3 
tronic armament of the B-29 Superfortress 8 SDT 8 SDT 10 Lodestar 2 DO-2 2 DC-2 
at PAA’s Latin — division base at = oe - aes a. Latester s Ladeaens 
Brownsville, Tex., it been disclosed. i . - ra ectra 
The engineers have also worked on the - —— = —- 5 B307 5 B307 
2,200 hp. engines of the B-29. 21 rb. a 281-D 
———. 5 B-307 & B307 
United Files Notice Grand Tote! 341 176 ~ 166 om Mi 
United Air Lines has filed notice with ar a 
the CAB of intent to inaugurate ihn goed y= pe gg ee areca — destroyed in accidents as follows: American, 
service between Cal., * This carrier not yet operating. 
and Eugene, Ore., omitting M Ore., One Lodestar transferred to Inland by Western. 
as an intermediate stop 5 Excluding one 247-D used for experimental purposes. 
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In meeting 
the challenge of the future, 


Western Electric 
equipment leads the way 


War's end will bring a challenge to everyone. To 
those identified with communications and trans- 
portation, faster, better interchange of ideas and 
goods will be the order of the day. 

We at Western Electric—with our 75-years heri- 
tage of leadership in communications equipment— 
believe we are peculiarly qualified to accept this 
challenge. 

In world-wide telephony, broadcasting, aviation, 
marine and mobile radio—in every field where 
sound-transmission apparatus plays a part— Western 
Electric has led and will continue to lead the way. 
In these fields as well as in television, Western 
Electric will play a dominant part in the future. 


To speed Victory, buy more War Bonds—and keep them! 


Western Esectric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 











Public Counsel Urges Two 
Airlines in North Atlantic 


PAA and American 
Or Line Controlled | 
By Latter Favored 


proposed 
. that Route be modified to include 


to Cairo via the north coast of Africa be 
! stricken from Route IV, and that the 

segment from Cairo to Calcutta be 
| stricken 


In of the latter argument, the 
brief that “some of the technical 
ee © Se wipes 

be lost it is necessary to 


transfer from a U. S. domestic carrier to 
a U. S. international carrier.” 

Public counsel recommended that not 
more than one carrier per route be 
certificated because of the routes’ eco- 
nomic characteristics, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment, traffic potentials and foreign 
competition. 

With respect to selection of New York 
as the only U. S. terminal on Routes III 
and IV, public counsel held that a low 
traffic potential did not warrant the 
selection of other U. S. points, except as 
alternates for operations purposes. On 
the other hand, the brief held, that Routes 
I and II had sufficient potential to sup- 
port the additional terminals mentioned. 

Pan American now serves Route IV, 
except for Bermuda, Madrid, Barcelona 
and Rome, the brief held, and these points 
should be added to the carrier’s routes. 
The addition of London, would provide 
Pan Am with service over either Routes 
I or Il, the brief held. 


"Not Beyond Moscow’ 


Route HI should be extended to Moscow 
but not beyond because the Russian 
capital needs direct air service with the 
U. S&S. public counsel stated, but the 
remaining portions of the route beyond 
are not economically justified. On Route 
IV, a low traffic potential eliminates the 
need for service between Madrid and 
Cairo, except with two-engine equip- 
ment. 


The modification of Route II to include 
London is needed, the brief states, be- 
cause the British capital is the most im- 
portant point in Europe for traffic orig- 
ination and destination, and will permit 
the U. S. carrier to carry “beyond 
London” traffic to such points as Paris, 
Geneva and Rome. 

With reference to the Cairo-Calcutta 
segment of Route II, the brief held that 
the route was not economically justified 
unless two-engine equipment were used, 
and a substantial amount of inter- 
country and new U. S.-Middle East air 
traffic developed. 


Prospect of Economies 


Award of two of the major routes to 
one carrier will permit the carrier to 
achieve operating and “other economies,” 
the brief held—factors which will re- 
dound to the benefit of the traveling 
public through lower fares and better 
service. The rates of cost decreases will 
in turn determine the extent at which 
government financial aid can be with- 
drawn. 

The brief recommended denial of the 
applications of U. S. Midnight Sun Air 
Lines and Moore-McCormack Lines be- 
cause the prospective carriers were not 
“fit, willing and able” to perform the 
services. Public counsel held that they 
had not outlined proper organization, 
required personnel and availability of 
financial reserves. 

The applications of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, National Airlines, North- 
east Airlines and Trans-Oceanic Air Lines 
should be dismissed, the brief held, be- 
cause the services of a “regional carrier” 
are not required for transatlantic service. 





Low Fares Demand One-Company 


Line to South America, PAA Says: 


Chosen Instrument 
Would Foster Mass 
Travel, Brief Claims 


PAN AMERICAN Airways filed a brief 
in the Civil Aeronautics Board’s Latin 
American case (Docket 525 et al) last 
fortnight reasserting its position in favor 
of the “chosen instrument” policy, thus 
maintaining the international carrier’s 
United States monopoly in the Caribbean 
and South America. 

The brief recommended that all other 
applications in the proceeding be denied 
so that Pan American may attain its goal 
of “mass transportation between the 
Americas at low rates.” 

Pan American asserted that the nation’s 
best interests would be served by “con- 
centrating the efforts of the U. S. behind 
a single American international operation, 
strong enough to compete on even terms 
with the great foreign flag air transport 
monopolies created by the other principal 
trading nations.” 

The brief stated that by a single Amer- 
ican international operation was meant 
“a community company in which all 
American transport interests able to con- 
tribute would be permitted to participate 
under an organization plan approved by 
the government.” 





Pan American pointed out, however, 
that until such time as a community com- 
pany were formed, the carrier was pur- 
suing its Latin American applications in 
its own right “under existing law.” 

Pan American reviewed its plans for 
the use of large equipment, lowering of 
passenger and cargo tariffs and frequency 
of schedules in its proposed operations. 
While the carrier has the responsibility of 
providing these services, in addition to 
other facilities, the brief continued, the 
CAB also has responsibilities to see that 
a proper air service is facilitated. 

“If the provision of mass air transporta- 
tion to Latin America at low rates is im- 
portant in the national interest,” the 
brief stated, “the government must as- 
sist in creating conditions that will enable 
American enterprise to do the job. 

“This does not involve subsidization, in 
the sense of air mail pay exceeding post- 
age revenues. It does involve granting 
such authorizations as are necessary to 
the fulfillment of the program and re- 
fraining from such action that would im- 
peril the plan’s success by diluting traffic 
reqired to sustain it.” 

The brief asserted that prior to the en- 
actment of the Civil Aeronautics Act any 
of the applicants, “which then pref 
to till easier fields, were completely free 
to engage im air transportation in Latin 
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By Major Al Wellcam4, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Hey! Wait a minute! 


At the rate you're sending in Little Known Facts About Well Known Planes, 
there'll soon be more Perch Pilots than there are in the Services! We're going to 
commission a whole squadron of you fellas this month—but we warn you .. . 


from now on it's going to be a lot tougher. 


From now on, your Little Known Fact is going to have to be really sot to get 
you a commission as a Perch Pilot (bottom rung). It'll have to be so interesting 
and unusual that we gasp for at least two days. If they're that good, you can still 
become a Perch Pilot (br) by sending them to the above address. And you can 
still get a promotion to Serior Pilot by sending five good-enough-to-print “ Facts.” 


L.K.F.A.W.K.P. Dept. 


“The Mosquito is one of the fast 
Medium Bombers who could fly on 
one engine!” (That's what he ‘Said!) 
Pierre-Andre Robitaille, Quebec, Can. 


“The largest airplane ever to fly from 
Europe to America was the German 
Dornier DO-X. But it had American 
engines (P&W) and an American pi- 
lot!’ Maynard Penick, Laredo, Texas. 


The Alchlor Process is an additional 
refining step which removes additional 
carbon-making and sludge-forming 
hydrocarbons from Gulfpride! 


**A one-bladed propeller (with counter- 
balance) is more efficient than two, 
three, or four-bladed designs!”’ R. P. 
McComb, Mégr. Auburn Airport, Au- 
burn, Ind. 





“The B-40 (no longer in operation) 
was a B-17 which carried many extra 
guns in lieu of a bomb load. It was 
used to escort and protect bomber 
formations!"’ James Edgar, Little Val- 
ley, N. Y. 

“The 141,000-Ib. weight of the B-19 
rests on tires only %" thick at the 
side walls!’ Howard Coleman, CAP 
Communications Officer, Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal. 


“Perch Pilots using anything other 
than Gulf Aviation Products will be 
demoted, shot, kicked, stabbed, and 





sneered at!” Flutter, the Oily Boid, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


“The B-29 is the first plane to have 
twin turbo-superchargers on each en- 
ginc!”” John W. Pelka, c/o Dormitor- 
ies, Hazelton Branch, Rome Post Of- 
fice, Rome, New York. 


“The P-59 A (jet-propelled) operates 
so smoothly that a vibrator had to be 
installed on the instrument panel to 
keep instrument needles from stick- 
ing!” Perry Young, Refugio, Texas. 
**Any airplane engine operates 
smoothly when it’s in proper adjust- 
ment—and full of that Good Gulf 
Aviation Gasoline!’ The Gulfhawk, 
c/o Major Al Williams. 





tories!"’ A. C. William Rohlf, Jr., Group 
E—Wing I, Class 45D, SAACC—Pre- 
flight, San Antonio, Tex. 


“A poor engine and poor oil are poor 
partners. A good engine and poor oil 
are not much better. But a good en- 
gine and Gulfpride Oil are perfect part- 
ners! And Gulfpride will keep the en- 
gine good and perfect!"’ 


“No B-29 gunner actually touches his 
guns! They are all remotely controlled!” 
PFC Warren Glenn, Chaplain’s Depr., 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





**Wrecked B-24’s are used as control 
towers in some parts of the Pacific!"’ 
Clifford Custin, Jr., 1175 East Condit 
Street, Decatur, Ill. 

“Replacing planes no longer fit for 
combat duty (like the one above) may 
run into millions of dollars for a single 
squadron in a single month! So buy 
that extra War Bond today!” Uncle 
Sam, Washington, D. C. 





“Two Stinson ‘Flying Jeeps’ actually 
flew the hazardous ‘Hump’! Some 
passes were so narrow they had to fly 
single file!” Edward Bill, Jr., 19 Chest- 
nut Ter., Newton Centre, Mass. 


“If every gun on a B-29 were fired con- 
tinuously for 1 minute, a total of 8800 
Ibs. of ammunition would be expend- 
ed!’ A/S Edward Kaplan, Section I, 
2531 AAFBU, Pampa Air Field, Texas. 


“Over 15,000 different airfoil shapes 
have been tested in the world’s labora- 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 


























CAB Calendar 


Jan, 22—Hearing on Oklahoma-Texas 
(Docket 377 et al). 
Jan. 23—Oral argument on Colonial 


(Docket ot et al) (Tentative). 
Feb. 12—Hearing on non-scheduled 
‘iaesatientaen (Docket 1501). 
Prag 5—Hearing on North Central 
case (Docket 415 et al) (Tentative). 
Mar. 12—Hearing on National! Airlines 
mail rate (Docket 824). 















I America if they believed this to be their 
| private interest.” 
| Pan American declared that it never 
had been without competition in Latin 
|, America, entering a field “in which French 
. ' and German airlines were already en- 
| ” The American carrier “com- 
i bh peted actively and aggressively with them 
| and with the Dutch national airline , KLM, 
| for many years.” 

In_ addition, the brief continued, com- 
| petition may be expected from TACA. 
| “Here is large scale competition with Pan 
American, duplicating almost every part 
of Pan American’s service in Latin Amer- 
lice . - » and competition for which the 
International Air Transport Agreement of 

provides an open sesame through- 
| out the western hemisphere.” 
_ The brief expressed strong opposition 
| to the entry of steamship companies into 
| the air transport field, asserting that an 
attempt to tie up air and steamship sched- 
ules under a coordinated service “would 
| be fastening on air transportation the 
| delays incident to transportation on the 
| surface.” 
_ With respect to the domestic carriers, 
| the brief asserted that they offer the ad- 
| vantages of “one carrier service,” but that 
“this phrase one-carrier service has the 
| great advantage of conveying to the 
| unsuspecting an impression of one-plane 
| service, when actually for the most part 
nothing of the sort is intended.” 
| Pan American leaned heavily on the 
» CAB’s decision in the Denver-Los Angeles 
}case with respect to interchange as an 
| argument to point up the diversionary 
“effects on Pan American should another 
_earrier be certificated, and with respect 
| to interchange with Pan American-Grace 
Airways at Balboa, C. Z. 
| With respect to an American gateway 
_for southward travel, the brief declares 
| that “Pan American yields to no one in 
its enthusiasm for Miami as a gateway 
to Latin America.” The statement was 
made in defense of Pan American’s direct 
New York-San Juan route, which would 
by-pass Miami. 


| 


PAA Carries 45,000,000 Letters 


Pan American Airways, in a year-end 
review, disclosed that 1,120,654 pounds of 
U. S. and foreign mail, the equivalent of 
almost 45,000,000 letters, were carried to 
and from LaGuardia Field, N. Y. during 
1944, These flying boats spanned the 
Atlantic 305 times on regularly scheduled 
flights for a total of more than 1,571,000 
air miles over routes to the British Isles, 
Europe, Africa and South America. Some 
13,723 passengers and 379,600 pounds of 
express were carried safely in these oper- 
ations. 
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Non-Scheduled Operators Cheered bySWPA 
Allocations of ‘Standard Equipment’ 


NON-SCHEDULED airline operators, 
eager to obtain standard equipment 
whereby they might be able to obtain 
cost data in support of route applications 
pending before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, have been greatly encouraged by 
recent action of the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration in allocating three 
Saoage Lodestar transport planes to as 
operators. A fourth Lock- 

pom f was allocated to a private individual. 
Two of the Lockheeds were assigned to 
intra-state airlines which have applications 
on file with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for inter-state routes. One of these was 
the Nevada-Pacific Airlines, of Lovelock, 
Nev., which has an intra-state franchise. 
The company recently presented its case 
at the West Coast CAB hearing in San 
Francisco for routes emanating from 
Fresno, Reno, Medford and Boise. Charles 
Brantstetter, Jr., is president of the com- 


pany. 

The other company—Chicago, Black 
Hills and Western Air Lines, Inc., of Rapid 
City, S. D.—has an application on file with 
the Board for a route between Billings, 
Mont., and Sioux Falls, S. D., via Sher- 
idan, Black Hills Airport, Rapid City and 
Mitchell. Paul E. Bellamy is president of 
the company. 

Through use of the Lockheed planes, 
these companies will be able to gain val- 
uable operating experience and obviously 
this will strengthen their cases before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. It will represent 


the first time that so-called intra-state 
operators have been able to use standard 
airline equipment. This will enable them 
to present factual cost studies—something 
which has been lacking in the presenta- 
tion of most of the cases by non-certif- 
icated applicants at Board hearings. 

The Yankee Sky Lines, Burlington, Vt, 
is a charter operator which has been fly- 
ing war commodities largely between the 
plants of the Bell Aircraft Corp. This 
company does not have a route applica- 
iton on file with CAB. 

Some comment in aviation circles has 
centered about the fact. that John D. 
Hertz, as a private individual, was able 
to obtain one of the Lockheeds. Founder 
of the Yellow Cab Co., Chicago, Hertz is 
chairman of the board of the Omnibus 
Corporation of América, is a partner in 
Lehman Brothers and is a director of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Surplus War Property Administration 
spokesman said that Hertz is prominently 
identified with the war effort and needed 
the plane in connection with his manifold 
business duties. His application is under- 
stood to have had the backing of promin- 
ent war department officials. 

Two of the Lockheel planes figuring in 
the recent allocation were damaged in 
landings since SWPA began its discussions 
pertaining this particular batch of surplus 
planes. It is understood that substitutes, 
in process of repair, will replace them as 
far as the recent allocations are concerned. 





U. S. Airlines Concerned Over Possible Pilot Shortage | 


TH domestic airlines have been giving 
some thought recently to the prospect 
of a pilot personnel shortage once all of 
the 347 transport planes of the domestic 
fleet are in operation. 

While there is no apparent shortage to- 
day, airline officials say that if all of the 
planes recently allocated to the airlines 
could be put in operation immediately, 
there would be an acute pilot shortage. 

Cancellation by the Air Transport Com- 
mand of its contracts with the domestic 
airlines has resulted in the return of ap- 
proximately 300 pilots to regular airline 
service. The return of these pilots has 
made it possible for the airlines to obtain 
sufficient pilot personnel to operate the 

returning transports as fast as they could 
be reconverted from Army operations to 

passenger use. 

Airline officials met recently with the 
Air Transport Command at which time 
the pilot personnel question affecting the 
domestic airlines was discussed. It is un- 
derstood that Army officials expressed a 
willingness to cooperate to the extent 
that war exigencies will. permit. 

One question which is to receive atten- 
tion is requalifying of pilots for domestic 
operations. Many of the pilots, due to 
the length of their absence from civilian 
operations, will be required to qualify 
again for domestic runs and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is expected to set up 
special procedures to make this possible 

Returning combat pilots, discharged 
from the Army for reasons which will not 
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disqualify them for civilian flying, also 
are expected to enter the picture before 
long. While transitional training will be 
required, the airlines can bank on a 
growing treServoir of pilots from this 
source as the number of such discharges 
increases. 


Glider Pilots Get Break 


The CAB has further amended the Civil 
Air Regulations (Part 20) to extend to 
military glider pilots the same means of 
obtaining civil pilots’ certificates as was 
recently approved for rated military pilots 
and members of the Womens’ Air Force 
Service Pilots. The amended regulation 
differs from the existing regulation only 
by providing that a military glider pilot 
may be issued a civil pilot’s certificate 
only on a mililtary competence basis while 
still in the service, whereas previously 
he could not obtain a certificate on such 
basis until his release from military duty. 


Regulation Extended 


The CAB has extended until June 30, 
1945, the effective date of a special civil 
air regulation which permits U. S. trans- 
port pilots to fly cargo runs overseas. 
Most of this type of flying has been done 
for Pan American Airways and Pan 
American-Grace Airways in South Amer- 
ica, where a shortage of pilots prevails. 
The special regulation is a war-time 
measure, the CAB explained. 
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LEADERSHIP LIKE LIBERTY 
ISNT INHERITED 


Industry leadership is the product of 

vision and courage and skill; of seeing 

the future from afar, of fighting toward 

an ideal, of directing men and machines 

to the fulfillment of a onetime dream. 
This is the formula. And because leadership, like liberty, can’t be in- 
herited, the formula must be applied unceasingly—year after year—to 
keep such leadership in force. Thus—in their years—have evolved proud 
Lockheed names: Sirius, Orion, Electra, Vega, Lodestar, Hudson, Light- 
ning P-38. Thus today the Lockheed Constellation, flying for the Army 
Air Forces, admirably maintains this tradition and is itself a vivid fore- 
cast of greater Lockheed planes to come. 





The Lockheed Constellation 
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QUES TION § 


Q. I never see Lockheed’s Constellation at our airport. Why? 


A. 


-- James S., Bangor, Me. 
All of the Constellations completed so far have been turned over 
to the U. S. Army Air Forces and are being used for long-dis- 
tance and overseas transport. 


Q. What are the speed and rate of climb of the Constellation? 


— Theodore Zielinski Jr., Milwaukee 
The Constellation cruises at more than 300 m. p.h. Fully loaded 
it climbs 1/3 mile per minute. 


. Pilots of the Constellation must be supermen! How can they 


handle a plane with such big control surfaces? 

— Ernest S., Tampa, Fla. 
As a matter of fact, piloting the Constellation is not tiresome 
at all. Power boosters actually do the work of moving the rud- 
ders, elevators, ailerons and flaps at the pilot’s bidding. How- 
ever, the plane can be flown easily by manual control. 


Q. Is the Constellation as big as our biggest bombers? 


— Sgt. Jack K., Ft. Benning 
Constellation ts approximately same size as our largest bombers. 


Send in your cameron ag Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Department 69-55, Burbank, California 





FOR NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Here’s September Revenue 
Figures of 18 Domestic 
Airlines Compiled by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board disclosed 
st fortnight that net operating revenue 
a the 18 domestic airlines in September 
was $4,272,497, an increase of $1,669,671 
oer the same month in 1943. The figures 
included revenues of All American Avia- 
ton and Hawaiian Airlines. 

Additional figures covering operating 
expenses and revenues for September. fol- 
lows: 





Sept. 1944 Sept. 1943 
Revenue Miles Flown .. 13,762,239 9,358,110 
Operating Revenues 
_ atime aaaeaietis 11,499,590 8,012,486 
pabwedockh beedvens 020,953 2,115,982 
an & Freight 710,172 729,663 
DESEO ancnscctcacee 238,167 256,339 
BE © -cbinds cascccoces 15,468,882 11,114,470 
Operating Expenses ..... 11,196,385 8,541,644 
Net Operating Revenue 4,272,497 2,572,826 


For the year ending September 30, 1944, 
the net operating revenue for all domestic 
airlines was $31,045,836 as compared with 
$28,831,716 for the year ending September 
%, 1943. Express and freight revenues 
showed a decrease from $7,609,233 to $8,- 
(62,484. Additional figures covering oper- 
ating expenses and revenues for the year 
ending September 30, 1944 follows: 


12 Months Ending 
Sept. 1944 Sept. 1943 


Revenue Miles Flown .. 129,830,417 100,720,862 
Operating Revenues 


PE | 45 bwadtendsden 105,166,648 83,167,453 


is. dstbentianetibnnenne 30,704,051 _—- 
Express & — .--. 7,609,233 8,662,484 
ff Sa ae 2,717,589 3,228,865 

roe ee 146,194,521 118,270,002 
Operating Expenses ..... 115,151,685 89,438,286 


Net Operating Revenue 31,045,836 28,831,716 


Claude Adams ( Braniff ) 
Heads Airline Finance 
Accounting Conference 


Claude G. Adams, treasurer of Braniff 
Airways, was elected president of the 
Airline Finance and Accounting Con- 
ference at the conclusion of the recent 
three-day session of the conference held 
at Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. He succeeds 
H. K. Rulison, American Airlines treas- 
wer. T. F. Armstrong, treasurer of East- 
= Air Lines, was elected first vice presi- 

nt. 

The entire session was devoted to the 
consideration of the various financial 
problems facing the commercial airlines 
at this time. Partial termination of mili- 
tary operations conducted by the airlines 
uder Army and Navy contracts, the 
gradual release of the airplanes requisi- 
tioned from the airlines shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, and other wartime shifts in opera- 
tions have created major problems of an 
industry-wide nature, Rulison explained. 
He said that the conference had agreed 
upon simplified procedures with reference 
to the handling of paper work necessitated 
by these war activities. 


Date Postponed 
CAB Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen has 
notified applicants in the West Coast case 
(Docket 250 et al) that the date for the 
submission of briefs has been postponed 
until Feb. 1. 
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. Everyone 
seems very happy since the last allocation (well, almost everyone—a couple df lines 
that only got one plane when they’ could have used five weren’t too overjoyed) . . 

But life still isn’t going to be a bed of. roses, because comes now the problem of 


We're sure glad to see the airlines getting some airplanes back . 


finding someone to fly the planes . . . And ground personnel aren't exactly growing 

on trees, either . . . One airline the other day was faced with the bothersome situation 

at one of its stations of having almost mo one to load its planes . . . The vice president 

in charge of operations was all for yanking some of the white collar a 

himself—out of the front office and breaking them in as cargo handlers . . . 

this drastic action was quite unnecessary . . . Too bad—it would have made a YY" 
. But anyhow, the airlines aren’t exactly overstaffed . . . 


Airline houseorgans frequently print letters received from pooenee telling 
how wonderfully they were treated on Flight 16, etc. .. In Chicago & 
Southern’s publication we came across a letter that beats all . . . It seems 
that there was a railroad employe who had just taken his first airplane trip— 
on C&S, of course .. . This is what he writes: “For the past 27 years I have 
been in the employ of the railroad industry, and as such, enjoy the privilege of 
free transportation anywhere in the United States; however, the railroads may 
now strike me from the list of non- ~revenue-paying passengers. I enthusiastically 
cast my lot with air transportation . Now when a guy who could ride for 
free decides that air transportation is good enough to pay for—that’s news, 
brother... e 


Airline “service” is a hard thing to explain . . . Why, for instance, do some people 
like to ride one airline rather than another? . . . We have an article here by John 
Collins, vice president-secretary of Mid-Continent Airlines, that explains this so 
that even we can understand it . . . We'd like to quote parts of his explanation: 
“This morning at breakfast my wife said, ‘You must buy a couple of shirts and some 
socks today, and deposit your paycheck’ . . . At lunchtime I went to the bank and 
deposited the paycheck. It took very little time because I knew exactly to which 
bank I was going. That had been settled long ago. Why did I go to that icular 
bank? Was it any better than any other bank? Was it any safer? I don't believe 
I could answer in the affirmative to either question. Actually I went to that particular 
bank because I liked their way of doing business, I liked the receiving teller who 
was always congenial, smiling and ready to do a favor. I liked the manager who was 
never too busy to stop what he was doing and pass the time of day. In fact, a feeling 
of friendship and confidence existed in that particular bank and when I left part of 
that feeling went with me. I next selected a couple of shirts from my favorite 
clothing store. Why should I say favorite? Because the employes . . were 
friendly, gracious and never hesitated to try and find just what I wanted. Today 
practically all the airlines have the same comfortable airplanes for the public to ride 
in . . . In many cases the routings of the different airlines vary little in elapsed time 
for particular trips. Then the question that comes to our mind is, ‘Which airline will 
get the business?’ The answer is simple: the airlines whose employes are like those 
in the bank and clothing store mentioned above; employes who are friendly, courteous, 
pleasant and make every effort to please the passengers. When a passenger has reached 
his destination and leaves a Mid-Continent plane, he will surely be a passenger again 
if he has a feeling of confidence, satisfaction and friendship” . . . We think John 
Collins has expressed himself very clearly . . . Might be a good article to frame for 
display in ticket offices at airports... 


publicity picture . . 


Pan American Airways is to be commended very highly for its nifty little 
booklet “At Ease Aloft,” which is designed to amuse and the time of 
passengers while flying the system . . . It’s the best thing out . . . It includes 
brain teasers, card magic, tricks, riddles, a cross-word puzzle, global geography 
maps, airline distances in the world, uniform and service insignia of PAA, a list 
ef famous flights, descriptions of Latin American countries, tips on air travel, 
and little-known facts about air transport, plus a lot of other items . . . It’s the 
smartest passenger relations job we've seen of its kind .. . We'd like to pat 
somebody in PAA on the back for a fine job... 


A couple of issues ago we reported that Chicago & Southern Pilot Earl Rockwood 
wasn’t content just to fly an airplane—he wanted to operate limousine service between 
Little Rock airport and downtown . . . Taxicabs are now used . Reger sn 
city council has now voted to recommend that the application for permission to 
institute a new service be approved . . . As we understand it, there still has to be 
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make an inspection trip . . 


pioned 
tinental Air Lines, 
same party Ralph Damon, v.p. and 
American delegation at the Chicago 


— TRANSPORT 


some kind of a hearing, but as of today it looks like Rockwood’s in . . 
- Remember, Captain, no sharp banks or turns, and 
put the wheels down for all landings. . . 


the “Big Four” while he was with Con- 
and then joining one of the “Big Four’... 
gen. mgr., who was a consultant to the 
international conference, was presented 





. We must 


And at the 


with gadgets from many countries and it would seem a certainty that the 
French delegate’s badge will not be seen beyond a small circle of male execs 


research work done during December? 


A couple of issues ago, after a trip, we expressed the opinion that the airlines were 
going to have to find a simpler way of ticketing passengers . . 
from 


- Comes now a letter 


Dick Rummel, of United Air Lines’ publicity department, in which he points 


z 


that United has been doing something about it . . . He enclosed two releases . . . 


One was dated August, 1943—over a year ago—and stated that UAL had started to use 


a simplified ticket . . 


- The other was dated November, 1944, and said that UAL 


had submitted to the industry a plan for a new flight coupon, developed by George 


Fleming, UAL auditor of revenues . . 
40 seconds 


. This ticket, it is said, can be filled out in 
. » We congratulate United for its initiative . . 


. We hope the industry 


won't piddle around too long before doing something about some kind of a simplified 


ticket . 


Eric BRAMLEY. 





Interlocking Relationships OK’d 

The CAB approved the following inter- 
locking relationships: W. F. Long to serve 
as vice president and chairman of the 
board of Essair, Inc., and as president and 
director of Dallas Aviation School, in- 
dividual owner of Dallas Aviation School 
and Air College, and as a limited partner 
in Terrell Aviation School, Ltd. L. H. 
Luckey to serve as vice president, gen- 
eral manager and director of Essair, and 
a limited partner and director of Terrell 
Aviation School. 


Lauds CAB for NWA Decision 


Sen. John Moses (D., N.D.) has de- 
elared that “the CAB deserves a word of 
thanks for an important decision” in 

Northwest Airlines a fourth 
transcontinental route from Milwaukee to 
New York, via Detroit. He said the ex- 
tension “marks the beginning of a new 
transportation era for not only North 
Dakota but for all communities in the 
northern tier of states.” 


Braniff Motion Denied 


The CAB has denied a motion by 
Braniff Airways to consolidate its appli- 
cation filed under Docket 1682 in the re- 
opened El Paso-Oklahoma City-Memphis 
case (Docket 503-413 et al). Braniff’s ap- 
plication seeks a certificate between Okla- 
homa City and Lubbock, via Wichita 
Falls, Tex. The proceeding has been re- 
opened with respect to service to the lat- 
ter two cities. 
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TACA Personnel Shifts 
Put Lockhart, Eldridge 
of TWA in Key Positions 


Lowell Yerex, president of TACA Air- 
ways, S. A., has officially announced the 
election of John M. Lockhart as executive 
vice president. Lockhart was formerly 
secretary-treasurer of TWA. 

Don R. Eldridge, formerly of the op- 
erations staff of TWA, has been named 





Constable 


Eldridge 


to the new position ‘of vice president- 
transportation of TACA. He will be based 
in Central and South America and will 
have charge of all of TACA’s operations 
in the field. 

The promotion of Erle M. Constable 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer of 
TACA was also announced by Yerex. 
Both Constable and Lockhart will be sta- 
tioned at TACA’s executive offices in New 
York. 
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Wilson Decorated—s-ig. Gen. 
Thomas B. Wilson {right). chairman of the 
board of TWA, who reverted to inactive 
status last month, is shown receiving the 
Oak Leaf Cluster to the Legion of Merit 
from Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, command- 
ing general of the Army Service Forces. The 
award was in recognition of Gen. Wilson's 
services as commanding general of the Trans- 
port Service, Services of Supply, Chine- 
Burma-india theatre. 


Temporary Order Amended 


The CAB has amended a _ temporary 
war-time exemption order issued to Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, permitting the 
dismissal of two applications—Dockets 
727 and 728—which were in effect a dupli- 
cation of the service permitted under the 
exemptions. The exemptions permit PCA 
to transport mail only to and from Flint, 
Mich., on Route 32, and the transportation 
of persons, property and mail between 
Traverse City, Mich. and Grand Rapids. 
Mich., on Route 41. The CAB also dis- 
missed PCA’s application under Docket 
664 in which the carrier sought to make 
permanent its certificate to serve Traverse 
City. 


Maritime Commission Intervenes 


The CAB has granted the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission permission to intervene 
in the Pacific hearing (Docket 547 et al.), 
and denied the petition of the Port of New 
York Authority for leave to intervene. At 
the same time the applications of Inland 
Air Lines filed under Docket 902 and Chi- 
cago and Southern Airlines, Docket 880, 
were dismissed. They had been consoli- 
dated for hearing in the Pacific case. 


Delta Cuts In GIs 


Delta Air Lines announces that former 
employes now in military service shared 
in a $45,000 Christmas bonus paid by the 
airline to its 1,000 employes. It was the 
seventh consecutive year Delta has paid 
a Christmas bonus. The airline has 100 
employes on military leave. 
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Martin Endorses House 
‘Merchant Marine Group’s 
Stand on Steamship Lines 


Glenn L. Martin, president of the Glenn 
Martin Co., has endorsed the House 
ant Marine Committee’s recom- 
sndation that steamship companies be 
itted to operate overseas airlines, 
committee has announced. 
Martin wrote the Committee that the 
Government should attempt to encourage 
geronautical research a | stabilize em- 
mt in the aircraft industry after 
ower to avert a depression. 
“One means by which this can be par- 
tally accomplished is by encouraging the 
um utilization of transport aircraft 
Boversen and foreign air commerce,’ 
said. “Your committee correctly states 
fat this can be done only through 
healthy competition and not by mon- 
y- 


CAB Approves Agreement 


The CAB has approved an agreement 
gong members of the Air Traffic Con- 
ference which adds as a matter of record 
the names of Alaska Airlines, All Ameri- 
can Aviation, Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Airlines and 
American Export Airlines to the ATC 
drline pass agreement and deletes Yukon 
Southern Air Transport and Canadian 
Airways, Ltd. The CAB order makes no 
change in the pass agreement. 


Alaska Transcript Filed ~ 


The transcript of the hearing on Alaska 
Coastal Airlines to provide service be- 
tween Juneau and Skagway (Docket 878) 
and between Juneau and Gustavus 
(Docket 1539) has been filed with the 
CAB Docket Section. The hearing was 
held Nov. 17 at Juneau before Examiner 
Ramond Stough, and V. Rock Grundman, 
public counsel. Witnesses appearing for 
Alaska Coastal were Alex P. Holden, co- 
manager, and O. F. Benecke, office man- 


ager. 





Lodwick on War Tour 


Albert I. Lodwick, president of the Lod- 
wick School of Aeronautics, Lakeland, 
Fla, is on a second tour of European 
battlefronts. Earlier in the war he made 
a 54,000-mile air tour of the world’s war 
fronts as a consultant for the War De- 
partment. He expects to return to the 
United States during the latter part of 
this month. 


C-W Course in Spanish 


Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, 
Glendale, Cal., is now teaching master 
aviation mechanics in Spanish with nearly 
30 students from Argentina, Nicaragua, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba and Mexico enrolled. 
Jorge Torres, a native of Mexico, is chief 
instructor. 


Embry-Riddle Appoints 3 


Three new administrative officers have 
been appointed at Embry-Riddle School 
of Aviation in Miami: Benjamin W. Tur- 
her, secretary; Henry T. Carpenter, 
treasurer, and Nate E. Reece, Jr., assistant 
vice-president. 
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><> This Catch Never Gets Away! 


The West Coast catch every year is big and important to our diet. Some 15,000 
craft bring in over 61 per cent of the total American consumption. The fish 
packing industry of the West turns out 85 per cent of all canned salmon, tuna, 
sardines, mackerel, and other seafoods. By-products of this big Western indus- 
try represent 72 per cent of the U. S. total and include high-protein meals for 
stock feeding, vitamin oils, and technical oils. 


Even before the war, fish from the Pacific was arriving in markets all over 
the country . . . salt-spray fresh because it was shipped by air. In the time- 
shortened world ahead, air transportation will better serve the fishing industry 
.. a8 it will serve agriculture . .. mining . . . lumber . . . and the many new enter- 
prises that are building an industrial empire. And, Western Air Lines is the one 
company which was born in the West and has grown and developed with the 
West, best knows its potentialities, better understands the needs of the Western 
traveler and shipper. 


GENERAL TRAFFIC OFFICE: 5 10 W. SixTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 





WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
ann 0 : 
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TWA, Chicago and Southern File 
Interchange Agreement With CAB 


Would Provide Through 
1-Plane Service From 


New York to Houston 


CONTINENTAL & Western Air 

and Chicago & Southern Air Lines last 
fortnight filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board an interchange agreement which 
would provide through one-plane service 
between New York and Houston, Tex., 
via Indianapolis. 


It was the first interchange agreement 
filed with the CAB since the 9 
agreement approved between Western Air 
Lines and United Air Lines at Salt Lake 
City June 19, 1940. 


The TWA-C.&S. move gathers signifi- 
cance in the face of recent pronounce- 
ments by the CAB—particularly the dis- 
senting minority opinion in the recent 
Milwaukee-New York case, which held 
that interchange or even a merger of 

Airlines and Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines could have accomplished 
the northern transcontinental route. 


The majority opinion awarded the, Mil- 
waukee-New York to Northwest, ahd at 
the same time allowed PCA an exténsion 
from Pittsburgh to New York. 


United and Western temporarily termi- 
nated their interchange agreement to 
comply with the airlines’ war service 
pattern, and United has since been strong 
in its denunciations of the arrangement— 
particularly in asking for a rehearing on 
the CAB’s Denver-Los Angeles decision. 


May Open New Avenue 


Observers were quick to point out, 
however, that if the CAB lends a sym- 
pathetic ear to the TWA-C.&S. agreement, 
a new avenue of expansion will be opened 
up for a good many carriers who have 

unsu in extending their 
routes through application for certificates 
of convenience and necessity. 


The TWA-C.&S. agreement would serve © 


to tie together TWA’s Route 2 and C.&S.’ 
Routes 53 and 8. Aircraft assigned for 
interchange would be limited to those 
routes and could not be used on other 
of the carriers’ routes. 

In substance, the agreement is simply 
a leasing arrangement of aircraft at In- 
dianapolis. Rental charges would be based 
on charges for depreciation of the aircraft, 
engines, and propellers and a charge for 
overhaul 


Each airline would do its own over- 
haul and maintenance on its own aircraft, 
but in cases where overhaul is done on 
the other’s aircraft it will be done on 
the basis of actual cost of the direct 
labor and the actual cost of materials. 

No charges would be made for inspec- 
tion lime service. 

Provision is made for adequate insur- 

and to the 


The agreement also provides for cabin 
arrangements of mutual liking and ad- 
vertising and publicity on trade names 
for through flights. 

“While operating a leased aircraft the 
lessee shall display on the forward cabin 
wall of such aircraft, visible to passengers, 
a sign disclosing the name of the owner 
and name of the operator of the aircraft,” 
the agreement states. 

The agreement provides for no change 
in ticketing, with the standard interline 
ticket being 


TWA’s Five Reconverted 
Stratoliners Returned To 
Line’s Kansas City Base 


All five of TWA’s reconverted Boeing 
Stratoliners have been returned to the 
airline’s operations base at Kansas City. 
A crew of more than 100 specialists has 
been assigned to install new electrical 
systems of the type used in the B-29, new 
air conditioning systems, and seats and 
other passenger accommodations, accord- 
ing to H. W. Crowther, superintendent of 
maintenance. 

The first of the fleet of five aircraft is 
presently undergoing “transport category” 
tests by CAA—the first landplanes to 
undergo this type of testing. 





Reductions Up To 40% 
On Air Express Rates 
Announced by Braniff 


Braniff Airways has placed in effect 
reductions up to 40 per cent on domestic 
air express rates on certain perishable 
commodities, including fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, mushrooms, and seafoods. The 
new rates, according to Guy M. Springer, 
Jr., air mail and air cargo traffic manager, 
are an experiment to determine What 
volume of traffic may be developed at the 
lower rates. The tariff as filed will ex- 
pire April 1, 1945 although it is subject 
to cancellation, change, or extension. 

“These reduced air express rates are 
the lowest in existence within the United 
States for comparable size shipments,” 
Springer said. Braniff has instructed the 
air express division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency to publish these reduced 
rates which will include pick-up and 
delivery service for each shipment with- 
out additional cost to the shipper or re- 
ceiver, he revealed. 

“One of the innovations in the Braniff 
domestic air express service,” Springer 
said, “includes the acceptance of reserva- 
tions for 50 pounds or more of these com- 
modities. Reservations will be handled in 
the same manner now in effect for pas- 
senger reservations.” He added that if it 
is proved that these commodities can be 
delivered successfully without refrigera- 
tion, real progress will have been made 
in the development of air cargo trans- 
portation. 





Attend Trans-Canada Operations Meoting—Seetetoadents | from the At 


lantic, trans-atlantic, Central 


and Western Divisions of Trans-Canada Air Lines attended the company's annual operations 
meeting recently in Winnipeg. Photo shows, seated, left to right—E. P. Wells, personnel 
assistant to the vice president; P. W. Baldwin, auditor; D. R. MacLaren, superintendent of 
passenger service; S. S. Stevens, superintendent of communications and electronic develop- 
ment; W. F. English, assistant vice president; J. H. Tudhope; W. W. Fowler, assistant opera- 
tions manager; R. C. Baudru, chief clerk; A. M. Sutherland, overhaul and maintenance 
superintendent; J. T. Bain, superintendent of engineering and maintenance. Back row— 
E. T. Howe, superintendent of cargo; B. A. Rawson, superintendent of flight operations; Al 
Loke, superintendent of radio; assistant superintendent of passenger service; 
E. Turl, assistant superintendent of cargo service; H. A. Seagrim, assistant superintendent 
of flight operations; Frank |. Young, superintendent, -Atlantic division, Moncton; M. B. Barclay, 
superintendent, Trans-Atlantic Service, Montreal; Noel J. Humphrey, superintendent of 
flight control; Maurice McGregor, superintendent, Central division, Toronto; F. T. Wood, 
assistant to the vice president; E. W. Stull, superintendent, Western Division, Lethbridge: 
J. T. Dyment, engineering superintendent. 


Irving Thomas, 
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STANDARD OF “AVIATION TRAINING 


Honored by citations for distinguished service in training Army 
Air Force personnel, "Cal-Aero" has an unparalleled record of 
safety and efficiency in training more than 20,000 pilots and 
7,500 crew members. Among them more than 1,200 have been 
decorated for valor above and beyond the call of duty. At the 
same time continuing to train thousands of civilians for the pro- 
duction front, Cal-Aero Technical Institute—on MERIT ALONE 
—has emerged larger, stronger and finer than ever before on 
its own Class IV Airport, Grand Central Air Terminal. 


Today, as heretofore, it operates under the same management, 
same personnel, at the same location, providing the same fine 
specialized training that has made this school pre-eminent in the 
educational field of Aeronautics since 1929. 
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GLENDALE !, CALIFORNIA 
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Norwegian Line Planning 
U.S. Route; Equipment 
And Terminals Undecided 


DNL, Norwegian Air Lines( is actively 
air serv- 


way, to Thomas Olsen, chair- 
man of the airline’s board and co- 

in Fred. Olsen & Co., Norwegian 

line, one of the owners of the 
airline. 
“However, in advance of more definite 
developments, such as nomination by the 
United of an American 3 












New Air Services 


CAL Flying Twice-Daily on Rt. 60 


Continental Air Lines has inaugurated 
twice-daily schedules on Route 60 be- 
tween Denver and Kansas City with recently 
converted DC-3 equipment. Continental has 
previously used Lockheed Lodestars exclu- 
sively in its operations. The 
been operating its Denver-Kansas City 
flights cn the basis of one round-trip daily 
since the route was opened earlier this year. 
Reconversion of the DC-3s was completed in 
the airline’s maintenance shops in Denver. 
Two of this type of aircraft were allocated 
to the airline from the Army. Robert F. 
Six, Continental president, said the larger 
equipment was being placed on the Denver- 
Kansas City rum because of heavy priority 
traffic. When additional planes become 
available, the company expects to use 
DC-3s on other routes over which Lodestars 
are now being flown. 


PAA Starts Seattle-Alaska 


Pan American Airways has ina ted 
service to Alaska from Seattle with the 
first of a fleet of five converted DC-3s. A 
second DC-3 is expected to go into service 
this month, and a like number now under- 
going reconversion at Van Nuys, Calif., will 
be placed in service after the first of the 
year, according to a company announce- 
ment. The fifth DC-3 is on charter service 
for the Navy between Fairbanks and Point 
Barrow. 
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21 PASSENGER DOUGLAS AIRLINERS 


MORE SEATS -:- 


for Essential Travelers 


New 21 passenger Douglas 
Airliner allocated Mid-Con- 
Army Air 
Forces and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board mean greater 
convenience and comfort in 
De- 


pend on arriving first and 


tinent by the 


necessary travel today. 


refreshed. 


Frequent service to 
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Colorado-Mexico Line 


Braniff Airways on January 2 inaugurated 
a new service between Colorado, Oklahoma, 
and. Texas, with connections to and from 
Mexico, and reinstated air service between 
Oklahoma City and Amarillo. First schedule 
on the new service will operate north-bound 
on January 2 and south-bound on January 3 
connecting Mexico City and Monterrey with 
Denver via Nuevo Laredo, San Antonio, Austin, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Oklahoma City, Amarillo, 
Pueblo, and Colorado Springs. Restoration of 
air service between Oklahoma City and Amar. 
illo, suspended in 1942 when Braniff's airline 
fleet was reduced to provide aircraft for war 
uses, also reinstates short-line service be 
tween Oklahoma City and the West Coast 
through connections at Amarillo. Connec- 
tions to and from Houston are made at Dallas. 

The service inaugurated was approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in accordance with 
war time regulations last fall, but could not 
be inaugurated until completion of the neces- 
sary airway and approval of after-dark and 
instrument operations over the new airway had 
been received. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration granted this approval on December 
20. Heretofore all flights in the sector between 
Amarillo and Pueblo have had to operate in 
daylight hours. The new approval enables the 
company to operate schedules between these 
points after dark and under weather condi- 
tions which require instruments for navigation. 


NAL to Add Several Flights 


With the release of two additional Lodestar 
transports to National Airlines—bringing to sx 
the number added to the fleet in the past 
month—plans for greatly increasing service be- 
tween Jacksonville and New York were an- 
nounced Jan. 3 by George T. Baker, president. 

“Late in February, according to our present 
plans, we hope to place in operation four addi- 
tional round trips between the two cities,” 
Baker said. (National at present flies two 
round trips daily.) “‘We also contemplate addi- 
tional service into New Orleans and into sev- 
eral other points along our line.” 

The newly released Lodestars will increase 
National’s fleet to a total of 13 planes, 12 of 
which are in passenger service. National, in 
addition to the twice-a-day service to New 
York City, operates four round trips daily 
between Jacksonville and Miami, and five 
round trips daily between Jacksonville and 
New Orleans. 


Two Flights Weekly to Auckland, Sydney 

The Royal Air Force Transport Command, 
which began Pacific operations in November 
from San Diego to Auckland and Sydney, 
is flying two schedules weekly, using a fleet 
of four Consolidated Vultee C-87’s which 
will be replaced shortly with Convair’s RY-3 
transports. All equipment is under Lend- 
Lease. Four flight crews, including pilot, co- 
pilot, radio operator, flight engineer and 
navigator, are among the 50 rsonnel 
located at San Diego headquarters. The 

is using facilities at Lindbergh 
Field, formerly occupied by Consairway, 
Convair's contract carrier for the Air Trams- 
port Command. Squadron Leader Basil 
Fitz-Gibbon, 30-year-old veteran of the 
RAF Coastal Command is in charge of the 
San Diego RAFTC detachment. The Sat 
Diego operation is linked with Montreal 
headquarters of C-47 schedules routed 
through Washington and Dallas. Air Vice 
Marshal Marix at Montreal is in charge of 
over-all operations. 

On the Pacific division, stops are made 
at San Francisco, Honolulu, Canton, and 
Fiji. The trips are currently on an eight- 
day round trip basis. Government priority 
passengers, military personnel, priority mail 
and express are carried. The average load ' 
12 passengers and 3,000 pounds of freight. 
Personnel in the field average four at each 
stop. Major overhaul is performed in Sam 
Diego. 
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Light, Strong Fiberglas-Reinforced 
Plastics Liner 
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ical properties. It has excellent dimensional stability 
under a wide range of temperature and humidity 
changes. It has high sound dampening qualities 


Pennsylvania Central Airlines is using thin, strong, 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastics laminates in the recon- 
ditioning of the transport planes which the Army has 


released for commercial use. 

The sheets, one-sixteenth of an inch thick, are made 
of layers of Fiberglas cloth bonded and impregnated 
with one of the new contact-pressure resins. 

Used to protect the fuselage skin from damage 
which might result from the loading and unloading 
of heavy cargo items, this material has greater im- 
pact strength and is lighter in weight than the corru- 


important in aircraft construction. 

Other types of Fiberglas (fibrous glass in various 
forms) are being used by the military and com- 
mercial aircraft industry for both new construction 
and reconversion work. A few of the types and uses 
are listed below. 

If you do not have complete data on Fiberglas 
in all of its various forms, or if you have a problem 


nand, gated metal formerly installed. The combination of which Fiberglas may help solve, write Owens-Corning 
— Fiberglas and certain types of resins, results in a Fiberglas Corp., 1894 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
fleet material having many unique physical and mechan- In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
which 
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itreal AIRCRAFT REINFORCED PLASTICS = AIRCRAFT SLANKETS—for thermo! AIRCRAFT TAPES—another all-glass | AIRCRAFT COATED FABRICS—fiber- 
outed PARTS—fabricators are combining certain insulation. Fireproof. Lightweight. Mode product, woven from Fiberglos yarns. gios cloth used as a bose for rubber, viny! 
Vice low-pressure resins with Fiberglas fabrics. of Fibergias insu ating wool, faced with ' bustible. Used for insulating motors compounds and other coatings. Dimensiona | 





stability, high strength, humidity resistance. 
Used in flexible connections, etc. 


generctors, etc, and for lagging of 
thermal insulation on ducts and pipes. 


Fibergias cloth and sewn with Fibergias 
thread. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Lightweight, impact strength, sound damp- 
ening. Used for panels and formed parts. 
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CAB Public Counsel Predicts: 








280,000 Passengers to Travel 


Between U. S., Europe Yearly 


Postwar air travel between the U. S. 

and Europe will average 280,924 pas- 
sengers annually and 2,708 pounds of out- 
bound mail, according to figures compiled 
by the CAB’s public counsel in the North 
Atlantic case (Docket 855 et al). 

The averages were reached from a com- 
pilation of estimates submitted by five 
applicants, two estimates by United Air 
Lines, and surveys by Edward Warner, 
vice chairman of the CAB, and Curtiss- 


be Corp. 
following table gives the individ- 
ual estimates and over-all averages: 








Air Passenger Mail 
Traffic Outbound 
(Eastbound & (Thousands 
Westbound) of Pounds) 

United Air Lines (1944) 105,300 2,007 
Warner Estimate ...... | ae 
American Export ....... 217,300 2,000 
Pan American .......... 467,000 2,500 
Pennsylvania-Central Se. ‘co sawas 
Trans-Oceanic.......... 251,893 2,708 
United Air Lines (’43) .. 266,815 ........ 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 346,000 ........ 
A; abate sdhvecsageese Pk | 
RGNOED . wrvccccpcase 280,924 2,301 


Of this total traffic potential, it was es- 
timated that U. S. flag carriers would 
carry about 58 per cent, a figure which 
public counsel said appeared reasonable. 
the four major routes 
and public 
counsel, the breakdown of traffic would be 
as follows: 


Route & Gateway 
Route I (Channel-London) 
Route II (Channel-Paris) 
Route III (Norwegian) 
Route IV (Mediterranean) 


TEC CEEUOe CEE eee ee eee ee eee eee 


The 116,000 figure was reached after 
allowances for sharing the traffic with for- 
eign carriers and adjustments drawn from 
the estimates submitted by the applicants, 
and accounts for the discrepancy which 
would result in a flat 58 per cent of the 
280,924 average. 

The percentages of traffic which would 
be attracted to each of the four routes 
were arrived at by totaling the allocation 
of 1938 surface passengers for the coun- 
tries on each route and dividing the totals 
by 62,500, representing the total first and 
cabin class passengers for continental Eu- 
rope, the British Isles, and 

The total for each route on this alloca- 
tion basis was: 








Route |! 

EE BREN awnco ce dolbad Wideedusy> 1,777 
ere 25,281 
SS EE 1,664 
EE LPR Cd aetedaccccceseos 2,429 
Germany (Berlin) ................ 5,125 
EE | <SRGUMREN SDbAcscccecccceesics 946 
I An bcc vescacepndes 853 
GRR SS 659 
SD. < WeRPREMEMED cccccccceceseete 753 
SL wc RUGRAM sc cvccccccccesss 257 
EE Sis oso ia ob Ge Hee adbwere 375 
or, Naat cen sas geedaes i 134 
ET ae ota odin is Cab ccd eed ousese 61 
nn *. -eamalednde obec eqs cents eecese 194 
| ee ee 40,508 
Percentage Pass. Pass. per Day 
of Tota per Year Each Direction 

65 76,000 104 

20 23,000 32 

8 9,000 13 

7 8,000 11 

100 116,000 160 








Pan American Honored by AAF— An eward for training Army Air Forces cadets 





Sle 


in aerial navigation during the last four years 


ate was given to Pan American Airways by Maj. Gen. Walter F. Kraus, commanding 
genera 


of the AAF Central Flying Traini 
to right—Maj. Jesse H. 


Command, Principals at the ceremony were, left 
Brown, commandant of the AAF training section in Miami; Gen. 


Kraus; W. O. Snyder, manager of PAA's Latin American Division; Capt. Carl Dewey, director, 


and Charles J. Lunn, former director of PAA's Navigation Section. 
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Route I! 
eT 177 
in MTT ETE ELL ee 3,918 
hae on TLE EEL EET EEE 2,359 
Italy and Albania ............. 1,992 
Germany (Munich) .......... 1,538 
SP er ree 548 
le SR Oy ee Pee = 194 
TORE nn ces ee voccesccces 12,326 

Route Ill 
ee SETI ELLIS LCT ET EE CTT OEE 1,100 
ee aot ahs ou a wbs OC UMC s « 1,248 
MD © * vedi cde csbsibocosices . 352 
EE,” de Gebdecedics cules ones 52 
ae. LL eee 1,689 
la ee TE “72 
CRU ded 40 oa sins cccey adcccede 130 
UO. QuRe Sb beds csedecddcdvcccass 378 
SE. \ udlbedb dudbSon «0 cc csenaées 5,080 

Route IV 
AED | ese Feca cdc cccccccencesicéces 90 
WE higengndesgs concedes ceces 328 
GE! | Padanawbenacddcevesdctnaesecodect 194 
DA. so naua taaSesgeduesetebweue 1,949 
Italy and Albania .............++.. 1,992 
BOD 2 Bids cctiwnseccctccccecconce 90 
MG. - wos acbedvia vendeog ee ashame 4643 


Applicants in North Central 


Case Divided Into 3 Groups 


Applicants in the North Central case 
(Docket 415 et al), tentatively set for 
hearing March 5, have been divided into 
three groups for purposes of expediting 
the exchange of exhibits CAB Examiner 
F. Merritt Ruhlen announces. All appli- 
cants will send five copies of their ex- 
hibits to the examiner, and two to public 
counsel. 

Applicants listed in either Group I or 
Group III should send two copies of 
exhibits to each other applicant listed in 
its own group or in Group II. Applicants 
in Group II should send two copies of 
exhibits to all parties in the proceeding. 
Following is the listing by groups and 
order of presentation in the hearings: 

Group I—American Airlines, Chicago 
and Southern, Eastern Air Lines, Flite- 
ways, Pennsylvania-Central, Maxwell El- 
mer McCornock, Midwest Airways, North 
American Airlines, North Central Airlines, 
North Central Airways, Northern Airlines, 
Plaza Express Co., Racine Flying Service, 
R-B Freight Lines, Van Meter, Streeter 
& Co., Wisconsin Central Airlines. 

Group Il—Central States Aviation Corp., 
Chicago and Calumet District Transit Co., 
Gateway City Transfer Co., Hannaford 
Airlines, Inland Air Lines, Mandel Bro- 
thers, Mercury Development Corp., Mid- 
Continent Airlines, Parks Air Transport, 
United Air Lines, Western Air Lines. 

Group I1I—Automatic Air Mail, Bos Air 
Cargo, Burlington Transportation Co., Cen- 
tury Aviation Co., Chicago, Black Hills 
and Western Air Lines; Clear Ridge Avia- 
ton, Cloud Airlines, Des Moines Flying 
Service, Hogan Flying Service, Iowa Air- 
plane Co., Nebraska Airlines. 

The CAB has also included portions of 
the routes set out in the application of 
Hannaford Airlines for hearing in the 
case. These are portions of Routes A and 
Al extending from Calumet, Mich. to 
Chicago, and the portion of Route K ex- 
tending from Bloomington, Ill., to Osh- 
kosh, Wis. These portions were severed 
from Docket 637 and included in Docket 
1619, 
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Whats being pe dee 
Pract tnt le? 


All of us in the aviation business are 100% y. 
in war production. That’s as it should be. a 
Meantime, we’re also perfecting develop- 4 
ments that will make for finer peacetime air- al 
craft. Take these from our own experience: 

»* » 
dy. 











































We “have something” for high-altitude commer- ---and here tomorrow's ceilings are being made 
cial flying. From research in our “Stratolab” possible. AiResearch Wind Tunnel experiments 
has come tested, perfected equipment for pres- have developed lighter-weight altitude-raising 
surizing and heating cabins to make flying intercoolers ...aftercoolers...non-congealing, 
safe at altitudes undreamed of before the war. all-aluminum oil coolers — ready now for adap- 
Here a new “high” in air travel has been born. tation to tomorrow’s airliners. 


















After Research and Fe me -++Precision Manufecture. With complete facilities 
for precision manufa: Ailbsccendtis will produce much of the specialized equi 
ment needed to travel th the rarified atmosphere lanes of the future. AiResourch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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Exit Flap Control Systems - Temperature Control 
Systems + Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Cabin DIVISION OF 
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CAB Dismisses United Fruit 
Application for Two Routes 


Company Asks Action 
In Letter Citing Lack 
Of Government Policy 
Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
dismissed the applicatio 


night 
United Fruit Co., steamship operators, for 
air routes out of New Orleans. The com- 


ting lack of clear-cut govern- 
toward sea-air operations as 
the reason. 


United Fruit filed its application for a 
coordinated sea-air service over two 
routes to Central America and Cuba Nov. 
6, 1943, participated in the Latin 

in Peng? * tye. 
support o on was 
filed Dec. 14. 

In letter to the CAB esting 
withdrawal of the application, W: K. 
Jackson, vice president and counsel for 
United Fruit, said: 

application of the United Fruit 
Co. for the certification of air routes from 


West Indies was made upon the basis that 
tes asked for should be operated 
without subsidy. 
“The policy 


has not yet been sufficiently 
for this company to reasonably 
determine whether conditions will be such 
this company would desire to op- 
erate these services. For the foregoing 
reasons the company asks that its appli- 
cation be withdrawn without prejudice.” 
The move gathered significance in the 
face of the fact that United Fruit has also 
withdrawn from informal commitments 
with the U. S. Maritime Commission for 





International Mail Pay Rates 


The CAB has ordered a hearing for Pan 
American Airways to determine mail pay 
rates on the international carrier’s routes 
between New York and terminal points 
_ a for the period from and after 

‘an. 1. 

Pan American has been operating the 
route for the Navy since 1942. Those con- 
tracts have now been terminated and 


The fact that no rate is now in effect 
the absence of a show-cause 

to determine the carrier’s mail pay. 
was explained at the CAB that the 
data available on Pan Am’s mail 


will t an entirely new pro- 
ceeding not an adjustment of former 
mail pay rates paid to Pan American. 


company and the Maritime Commission. 
The plan is one of the keystones of the 
Commission’s policy to strengthen the 
U. S. merchant marine in the postwar era. 

It was understood that United Fruit had 
again given lack of clear cut government 
policy as the reason for pulling out of the 
Maritime agreement, although other 
sources said they understood the steam- 
ship company did not propose to expend 
any energy on building passenger busi- 
ness. 

Up until the time of the war, the Carib- 
bean area had not been a particularly 
lucrative field for passenger boats, with 
the exception of cruise and short-haul 
business. Jackson testified during the 
Latin American hearing, that unless 
steamship operators, particularly those 
concerned with er traffic, were 


allowed to establish coordinated air-sea 
service there was danger of doing “serious 
damage” to the merchant marine and to 
the public interest of the U. S. as a whole 


Vacuum Container Designed 
For Thick Soups, Juices 
Served at High Altitude 


A new stainless steel vacuum container 
has been developed by TWA which will 
enable the airline to serve liquids of any 
consistency, degree of temperature, or 
carbonation at an altitude of 20,000 feet 
or over. 

The container was designed by Walter 
Y. Brown, assistant superintendent of 
ground service. The interior is made of 
stainless steel with a high luster finish 
that assures ease of cleaning. All seams 
are electrically welded, thus assuring 
sanitation. 

The container makes possible the serv- 
ing of thick soups, carbonated beverages 
and all kinds of fruit juices. This has 
been impossible at high altitudes hereto- 
fore because containers were not air 
tight, spoiling carbonation, and because 
spigots would not ailow liquids heavier 
than a broth to pass. 

The new beverage jug is air tight, assur- 
ing the maintenance of constant pressure 
on the liquid content regardless of alti- 
tude change. Thick soups can be dis- 
pensed readily through an especially de- 
signed push-button spigot since its rate 
of flow is four times greater than spigots 
hereofore used. 

Five of the new containers will replace 
the eight half-gallon and two one-gallon 
containers carried on each plane, result- 
ing in a weight reduction of 11 pounds. 
Landers, Frary and Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., are manufacturing the container. 


Filing Date Extended 


CAB Chief Examiner C. Edward Leas- 
ure has notified applicants in the Great 
Lakes to Florida case (Docket 570 et al) 
that the date for filing briefs has been 
extended from Jan. 10 to Jan. 30. 
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Australian at C-W—Jeck Stubbs 


chief engineer 

of Australian National Airlines, recently 

visited the St. Louis plant of Curtiss-Wright 

Corp., where he relaxed in one of the com 

fortable seats in the mockup of C-W's ‘Com 

mando’ transport, which is tekken planned for 
the postwar period. 





Royce Confident McCarran 


Measure Will Be Defeated 


Expressing confidence that the McCar- 
ran bill creating an international com- 
munity airline would be defeated in the 
next Congressional session, Alexander B. 
Royce, chairman of the Airlines Com- 
mittee for United States Air Policy, told 
a Los Angeles press conference recently 
that all departments of government favor 
regulated competition as provided under 
the present Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The State and Justice departments have 
opposed “chosen instrument” policy, 
Royce declared, and “former Secretary 
of State Hull has pointed out that every 
nation which started with a ‘chosen in- 
strument’ policy ended with government 
ownership.” 

“The experience of domestic airlines 
shows clearly that if you have regulated 
competition instead of monopoly you very 
—wT get rid of subsidizing,” Royce 
said. 

In an address at the annual Aviation 
Day luncheon of the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club, Royce called upon Los An- 
geles to extend its leadership in air trans- 
portation by creating “highly satisfactory 
airport facilities.” 

Warning that the geography of air com- 
merce to Asia favors San Francisco am 
Seattle, he urged the Southern California 
metropolis to profit from experience | 
New York City in projecting future alt- 
port planning. 

“As West Coast businessmen look to the 
development f air commerce, they should 
remember that the growth of air transport 
doesn’t automatically mean that existing 
facilities will suffer. Specifically, 
Pacific merchant marine will find tha 
business will grow as the result of ai 
commerce,” he declared. 
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Constant Radio Communications 


Day and night, throughout the world, Wilcox equipment is serving 
its important role in transmitting and receiving radio communica- 
tions. For installations with the major airlines and for vital military 
uses Wilcox has proved its correct design for accurate functioning 


and rugged service. Look to Wilcox for leadership! 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Fourteenth and Chestnut Kansas City, Missouri 








Five Applications for New Routes 
Received by CAB During Fortnight 


PPLICATIONS for new routes during 
past fortnight were limited to five, 

- one of them a present! ey | certificated car- 
rier, and the others falling within the 

local-feeder service classification, the CAB 

Docket Séction reports. 

os roundup of the applica- 


ahiegs & Southern Airlines 


This presently certificated carrier has filed 
an application with the CAB for a 496-mile 
route between St. Louis and Cleveland, with 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., as an intermediate stop. 
The proposed route would provide through 
service between Cleveland, Indianapolis and 
Memphis, and make possible a new Detroit- 
St. Louls service via Ft. Wayne. The new 
er ee a e See C ae 
Louis- 
(Docket 1696). 


Northeast Air Lines 


This presently certificated carrier has filed 
an amendment to its application under 
Docket 871, changing the language to read 
that it will accept a permanent “and/or 
temporary” certificate on its proposal for a 
network! of routes serving “certain post- 
offices, railroad stations and airports in New 
England and New York.” 


Air Transit Co. 


This applicant of P. O. Box 274, Albu- 
querque, N. M., has filed an application 
with the CAB seeking four routes radiating 
out of Albuquerque. Routes and tbeir ter- 
minals are: ; Albuquerque-Durango, Colo., Al- 

te Vista, Colo.; a loop route 
out of Albuquerque serving such intermediate 





Mountainair; and a second loop route out of 
Albuquerque serving Santa Rosa, Ft. Sumner, 
Clovis, Tucumcari, Roy, Las Vegas, and Santa 
Fe. (Docket 1707), 


Robinson Aviation, Inc. 


This applicant of 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has. filed an application for the transporta- 
tion of persons, property and mail over two 
routes, between Ithaca, N. Y., and New York 
City, and between Ithaca and Buffalo, N. Y. 
The applicant proposes one trip a day each 
way to inaugurate service. The company ts 
presently engaged in the manufacture of 
shock mounts for airborne accessory equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy, and prior to 
the war was engaged in aerial survey work. 
(Docket 1702). 


D. E. Satterlee 


This individual, d/b/a Lummi Island Stage 
Lines, 301 Prospect St., Bellingham, Wash., 
has filed an application for the transporta- 
tion of persons, property and mail between 
Bellingham and Friday Harbor, Wash., via 
Beach and East Sound, Wash. The appli- 
cant is presently engaged in bus service over 
@ portion of the Toute between 
Bellingham and Beach. (Docket 1703). 


Southland Airlines 


This applicant of 1500 Clarendon Ave., 
Bessemer, Ala., has filed an application with 
the CAB for the transportation of persons, 
property and mail by feeder service, includ- 
ing pickup service. Twin-engine equipment 
would be used over five routes radiating out 
of Birmingham, Ala. The routes named were 


Trans-Eastern Airways 
This applicant has filed an amendment to 
its application under Docket 1667, outlining 
to use twin-engine Beechcraft and 
four place Fairchilds in its feeder operations. 
Later, service will be provided with the Doug- 
las Skybus. The amendment designates 
three routes between the terminals, Norfolk, 
Va., and Tallahassee, Fla. Nineteen inter- 
mediate points would be served on Route 1, 
21 on Route 2, and 11 on Route 3. 


CAB Drops 8 Applications 
In Texas-Oklahoma Case 


The CAB has dismissed eight applica- 
tions and withdrawn two others in the 
Texas-Oklahoma proceeding (Docket 337 
et al) which is scheduled for hearing in 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Jan. 31. At the same 
time the CAB granted TWA, and the 
cities of Houston and Tulsa, leave to in- 
tervene in the hearing. 

Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn in a letter 
to applicants has again urged that all 
exhibit material be fully supported by 
written statements in order that direct 
testimony may be held to a minimum. 
More than 500 cities are involved in the 
proceeding, and Wrenn recommended that 
their appearances be limited to factual 
statements outlining their needs for air 
transportation. 

Applications dismissed at the request 
of the applicants were those of Arkansas 
Valley Airlines (Docket 1519), Denco Bus 
Lines (Docket 982), Magnolia Airways 
(Docket 1130), Leon W. Schwarck 
(Docket 1316), Southwest Airways Co. 
(Docket 886), Sunshine Airlines (Docket 
976), Watkins and Rutledge (Dockets 1324 
and 1325) and Texas Motorcoaches 
(Docket 1649). Withdrawn for action at 
a later time were the applications of 
Southwest Feeder Airlines (Docket 1532), 
and Frisco Transportation Co. (Docket 
1527). 


Maritime Commission Files Brief 

The U. S. Maritime Commission has filed 
a brief in the CAB’s North Atlantic case 
(Docket 855 et al), reiterating its position 
in the Hawaiian case, in which it held 
that steamship companies should be per- 
mitted to participate in aviation under 
proper regulation. The Commission ap- 
peared as an intervener in the case. 


NWA Serving Hot Meals 


Northwest Airlines has started serving 
hot meals on its planes. The cabins 
are converted into “restaurants” at meal- 
time, and nearly every kind of hot food 
available on the ground is served. Facili- 
ties for serving the hot meals were as- 
sembled under the direction of C. Wesley 
Archbald, director of food service for the 
airline, who joined the company 
months ago after serving in the Army 
where he helped prepare hot meals for 
flight crews in the South Atlantic, Carib- 
bean, African, and Middle East wings of 
the Air Transport Command. 
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Port of N. Y. Authority 
Files Brief Favoring N. Y, 


To Latin America Routes 


The Port of New York Authority, a 
intervener in the CAB’s Latin America 
case (Docket 525 et al.), has filed a brief 
in behalf of one-carrier direct air routes 
from the New Jersey-New York port dis. 
trict to various points in Latin Ameria 
and urged that consideration be given » 
the applications of steamship companies 
for air route certificates. 

On the latter point, the brief declare 
that unless this is done the New York 
area will be without direct one-carrier ai 
service to Nassau or to the north coast 
of South America, and without competi- 
tive direct one-carrier service to the east 
coast of South America via Port of Spain 
The brief warned that if the steamship 
lines are unable to cope with the problem 
of air transport, “a terrific blow may be 
struck at our merchant marine 
the weakening of this branch of 
American transportation system.” 

The brief held that two controlling fac- 
tors should be recognized in establishing 
international air routes—first, the public 
need for service as reflected in the traffic 
potential; and second, the economy and 
efficiency of the various routes. It urged 
that neither a port nor an applicant should 
be permitted to put its own interests 
ahead of the public interest as determined 
by these two controlling factors. 


Braniff Establishes New 
Western Traffic Division 


Braniff Airways has established a new 
Western Division of its Traffic Depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Denver. The 
new division embrace 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Amarillo, 
Wichita Falls and Lubbock with J 
Kernan Weckbaugh, former district mat- 
ager at Denver, in charge. 

Inauguration of additional services be- 
tween Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Mexico and extension of Braniff’s route 
east to Memphis made it necessary t 
create a separate division to supervise 
traffic west of Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Oklahoma City. Braniff has started new 
service between Oklahoma City and 
Denver, via Amarillo, Pueblo, and Colo- 
rado Springs, and service has been re- 
instated between Oklahoma City and 
Amarillo. 

Routes granted Braniff by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board but not yet in opera- 
tion include service to Lubbock, from 
Dallas-Fort Worth to Amarillo and from 
Oklahoma City to Memphis by way of 
Tulsa, Muskogee, Fort Smith, and Little 
Rock. It was explained that the new 
route from Oklahoma City to Memphis 
has been added to the Northern Division 
of Braniff, which will remain under the 
supervision of R. T. Phinney, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


NAL Mail Rate Case March 12 
Hearing on National Airlines mail rate 
case for Routes 31 and 39 has been tenta- 
tively set for March 12, with the exhibit 
exchange date set for Feb. 20, CAB Ex- 
announced 


aminer Ross I. Newmann in @ 
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Publisher of “American Aviation” tells of Bell Aircraft’s progress in helicopter development 


BUILDING VERTICAL SKYWAYS 


By WAYNE W. 


PARRISH 
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; my estimation it will be some time 
Tieee flying around the — 
in a helicopter , Bere widesprea 
However, great strides are being made 
in the development of rotary wing air- 
craft. One outstanding achieyement is 
Bell Aircraft’s new helicopter which, 
largely through two ingenious innova- 
tions, has made mente both stability 
and precision control. 

*‘One innovation is a two-bladed 
rotor, supported on a univ ersal joint 
so that it is free to ‘see saw’ and at 
the same time to turn on its longitu- 
dinal axis. The second is a bar which, 
gyroscopically, tends to keep the rotor 
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in its plane of rotation regardless of 
the position of the mast. This is a basic 
Bell Aircraft patent which works for 
stability lion all conditions. It is 
found only in the Bell helicopter. 

“The Bell helicopter represents a 
type of aircraft men have long wanted. 
It can take off and land on a very small 
plot of ground, and even in winds of 
nearly gale force it can fly up, down, 
backwards, forwards and sidewise — 
and still remain stable and under per- 
fect control. 

**When ceiling and visibility are too 
poor for a fixed wing plane to fly— 
then it’s ‘helicopter weather’—for the 
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helicopter can slowly, safely feel its 
way yeh zh murk or fog. 

“The balicopeer will have many im- 
portant industrial uses in the postwar 
world. Plans are already being formu- 
lated for its use in crop dusting, forest 
fire patrol, pine line patrol, emergency 
rescue work, feeder taxis for nition 
executive travel, and many other peace- 
time applications. 

“When this propponive company 
can turn its skills and resources to 
producing peace-time needs, look to 
the Bell EL Sicopter to be one of the 
leaders in the postwar aviation field.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory * 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 


Buffalo and Niagard Falls, N. Y. 

(P.39) and Kingcobra ( P.63 )— Fighters 

America’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
B-29 Boeing Superfortress 
























*At Amphenol all U.H.F. Ca 
ble is thoroly inspected and 
must bear affidavit of test ap 
proval before shipment 


Extra significance is attached to the whole 
idea of Quality when it applies to electronic 
equipment. High-frequency currents make 
special demands of a technical nature that go 
far beyond the standards of good material and 
high quality workmanship. 

Such requirements are a familiar story to Amphenol, 
one of the pioneers and leaders in the low-loss transmis- 
sion equipment field. Amphenol makes the most complete 
line of both solid dielectric flexible U.H.F. Cables and 
U.H.F. Connectors and they are now being produced in 
tremendous volume. 

Actually Amphenol’s own tests and inspections go be- 
yond required performance and tolerances. Amphenol 
tests for outstanding quality assure dependable per- 
formance under the most difficult of conditions. 
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Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 


3310. Dismissing applications of Peter Pick. 
nelly (Dockets 978, 1553), Interstate Tran» 
portation Co. (Dockets 1442, 1551), Cows 
Coach Lines (Dockets 1443, 1548), and Milt, 
Schoenberg, Leonard Schoenberg and Hyma 
Sehoenberg (Dockets 1444, 1554). 

3311. Dismissing applications of Walte; 
Air Lines (Docket 1425) and Clayton 1 
Palmer, d/b/a Palmer Airlines (Docket 1553), 

3312. Dismissing application of F. S. Willey 
Co. (Docket 1502). 

3313. Consolidating applications of North 
American Alrlines (Docket 1601), Northem 
Airlines (Docket 1602) and North Central At. 
lines (Docket 1661) for hearing in North Cen. 
tral case (Docket 415 et al.). 

3328. Lifting temporary suspension order op 
Eastern Air Lines’ Route 47, and extending 
exemption order for Eastern to serve Evans- 
ville, Ind., on Route 10. 

3332. Dismissing petition of City of St. Pauw 
(Docket 635). 

3333. Consolidating application of Fiite- 
ways, Inc. (Docket 1683) for hearing in North 
Central case (Docket 415 et al.). 

3334. Reopening El Paso-Oklahoma City- 
Memphis case with respect to service 
Wichita Falls and Lubbock, Tex., and deny- 
ing TWA’'s petition for rehearing, reargument 
and reconsideration (Docket 503-413 et al) 

3335. Dismissing application of Eastern Af 
Lines (Docket 489). 

3336. Dismissing application of Southwest 


Airways Co. (Docket 743—interlocking rels- 
tionship). 
3337. Dismissing application of Oklahoma 


Airways (Docket 1659—interlocking relation- 
ship) 

3338. Granting State of Connecticut leave 
to intervene and denying Hartford (Conn) 
Chamber of Commerce leave to intervene in 
the New England case (Docket 399 et al.). 

3339. Dismissing application of Midwest 
Haulers (Docket 990). 

3340. Granting U. S. Maritime Commission 
leave to intervene in the North Atlantic case 
(Docket 855 et al.). 

3341. Denying National Airlines permission 
to inaugurate non-stop service between Jack- 
sonville and Miami, Pia. 

3342. Dismissing application of Braniff Alr- 
ways (Docket 1329). 

3343. Granting Northwest Airlines route be- 
tween Milwaukee and New York, via Detroit; 
Pennsylvania-Central the route between 
Pittsburgh and New York; granting United 
Air Lines a stop at Detroit, and denying ap 
plications of Braniff, Chicago and Souther, 
Colonial and Transcontinental and Wester 
Air. 

3344. Permitting Continental Air Lines # 
inaugurate non-stop service between Denver 
and Kansas City on Route 60 


Continental Retains Craven 


Continental Air Limes announces that 
it has retained Leslie Craven, partner i 
the law firm of Willkie, Owen, Otis, Farr 
and Gallagher of New York, to represent 
the airline in forthcoming applications for 
new routes. 


Order Affects Eastern 


The CAB has rescinded a temporary 
suspension order on Eastern Air Lines 
Route 47 between Evansville, Ind, and 
Nashville, Tenn., and at the same time 
extended the carrier’s exemption order 


‘to continue to serve Evansville as am 


intermediate stop on Route 10. The ex- 
emption order is effective until such time 
as Chicago and Southern Air Lines in- 
augurates service to Evansville as a 
intermediate stop between Memphis and 
Indianapolis on Route 53. 
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DOWN ... DOWN... DOWN to the 
ground again . . . just like the ride you 
take on your Office elevator. That’s the 
job Federal Aerial Navigation Equip- 


ment is doing in controlling air-traffic. 


Federal traffic control equipment guides 
the plane from the minute it leaves the 
runway, right into the skies, heads it 
fast and sure for its destination and 
guides it back to earth . . . all with speed 


and accuracy. 


amount of pat fenger aad freight traffic 
that will take to the air tomorrow, Fed- 
eral has developed even better sky 


traffic control equipment. 


Here in one compact research and man- 
ufacturing organization is centered the 
know-how to design and manufacture 
complete air-traffic control systems for 
every need. Now is the time to have 
Federal help you plan for the air age 


of the future. 
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Boillod MacLean 


Executive 


John M. Lockhart has been elected 
executive vice president of TACA Air- 
ways, S. A. He was formerly secretary- 
treasurer of TWA. 


Robert H. Bolander, Jr., secretary and 
general counsel of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company. Bolander joined 
C&S in 1941 as assistant general counsel 
and became general counsel the follow- 
ing year, succeeding Amos Culbert, now 
a vice president of American Airlines. 


Traffic 


J. Kernan Weckbaugh has been named 
head of the new Western Division of 
Braniff Airways’ traffic department. The 
new division will include Denver, Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, Amarillo, Wichta Falls, 
and Lubbock. 


Mrs. Florence Kerr has resigned as as- 
sistant to the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator and Director of War Public Serv- 
ices to accept an executive post in the 
traffic department of Northwest Airlines. 
The airline also announces the appoint- 
ment of Charles A. Boillod to the newly 
created position of regional traffic man- 
ager with headquarters in New York. 


D. A. O'Connor has been appointed 
TWA director of passenger sales in the 
Eastern Region, with headquarters in 
New York. He was formerly Northern 
Division traffic manager of Eastern Air 
Lines. 


Frank Green has resigned as director 


. of public information of Mid-Continent 


Airlines for reasons of health. Lucia 
Snyder is now editing the company’s 
house organ. 

O. C. Enge has been promoted from 
major to lieutenant colonel in the ATC. 
He was formerly DTM for United Air 
Lines in Washington, D. C. 


Peter J. McDonnell has been named 
regional director of public information 
for American Airlines in the company’s 
eastern traffic region. 


J. A. “Jack” MacLean has joined the 
traffic department of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines at Winnipeg. He served as an 
RCAF flight lieutenant for three years. 


Eugenia Louise Neel of Atlanta, Ga., 
first woman valedictorian of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has joined Delta Air 
Lines as ticket agent at Atlanta. 
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McKellar Kerr 


John A. Smith, western regional cargo 
traffic manager for American Airlines, has 
been elected secretary of the Foreign 
Trade Association of Southern California. 


J. Antonio Zalduondo has been named 
division sales manager for Pan American 
Airways’ Latin American Division at 
Miami. Mario J. Martinez replaces 
Zalduondo as regional sales Manager for 
Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay, with headquarters at Rio de Jan- 
eiro. Albert L. Schumacher replaces 
Martinez as express mail manager at 
Miami. 


Col. Laigh C. Parker, former general 
traffic manager and vice president of 
Delta Air Lines, has received the Legion 
of Merit for outstanding contributions 
to the Air Transport Command. 


Maj. Thomas M. Lemly, recently re- 
leased from active duty with the AAFP, 
has been named assistant general traffic 
manager of Delta Air Lines; Charles J. 
Payne is superintendent of reservations 
and schedules; Manley E. Beard is DIM 
for the territory including Alexandria and 
Monroe, La., Arkansas, and the Longview 
territory to the west; Edwin H. Bishop is 
DTM for Alabama and Mississippi, and 
Alien V. Birmingham is western district 
traffic manager for the new district in- 
cluding Louisiana and all the Delta system 
west of the Mississippi. 


R. E. Whitmer, manager of the rates, 
schedules, and research department of 
TWA since 1943, has been appointed 
director of cargo sales, succeeding A. W. 
French, who has been appointed district 
transportation manager in Boston, where 
TWA soon will inaugurate service on & 
newly certificated route to Albany, Wil- 
liamsport, and Pittsburgh. 


Theodore Pennock Gould has been ap- 
pointed New York DTM for American 
Airlines. He has been manager of reser- 
vations and ticket offices since 1943. 


Maintenance 


E. J. McKellar has been named plant 
maintenance superintendent of North- 
west Airlines’ new section of plant main- 
temance and plant engineering. V. C. 
Lundquist will retain his title as chief 
engineer. Don O. Benson has been named 
superintendent of aircraft engineering 
Working under him will be three super- 
visors—Ronald E. Pfleiderer, in charge 
of power plant engineering; James A. 


(Turn to page 64) 
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AMERICA'S PERSONAL PLANE 


EROMCA 


has an important messag> for air-minded people> 








to Run Small Airport! 


No experience necessary! You can make money, be your 
own boss, and run your own business—your own air- 
port! This is the money-making end of aviation, the 
new postwar industry. Right now you may be a 
mechanic or a salesman, a small business man or an 
ex-service man. You don’t need a big cash outlay or a 
fancy set-up. All you need is “know how”—and that’s 
where Aeronca comes in. 





Right where you live! Aeronca’s been a leader in the 
personal plane field for more than 16 years, knows how 
it’s done. This company has a complete, profit-making 
program that tells how to go about making money 
with a small airport in your own home town. The 
plan covers more than just selling planes, goes into 
every last detail—even the money you can make sell- 
ing gasoline and oil—and that’s only a minor part of 
the business. 





The road fo success is now in the air. This is one 
frontier that hasn’t been closed. Any man of reason- 
able intelligence and ambition can build himself a 
rofitable business. It’s interesting and it’s steady! 
ou can start small and grow big—just like so many 
other business men. There’s no reason why you can't 
put yourself into this picture. Aeronca shows the 
way. Just send for the booklets. Use coupon. 


Al Bennett, Director of Sales, 

Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 

Send me your valuable booklets: 

(check) 

—___.."‘How to Make Smal! Airports Pay With Aeronca” 
“Why You Should be an Acronca Dealer” 

I enclose 10c for each booklet. 
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Specify Air Express 


ILLIONS of dollars are Jost annually by the ordi- 
nary slow-downs of business and industry due to 
the constantly recurring need for tools and materials 
and waiting for delivery! 

AIR EXPRESS can close many of those gaps between 
planning and performance, save many of those dollars! 

As you put new production plans into operation, you 
will find am ExPREss at your service with expanded 
facilities for helping you cut the high cost of idle 
machines, idle labor, idle goods. 








A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
employing its economy sok Uietenia in an ever-increasing number of ways. 
WRITE TODAY for “‘Quizzical Quiz”—a booklet packed with facts that will 
help you solve many a shipping problem. Dept. PR-13, Railway Express Agency, 
}| 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


ESS 
Geis there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
i} Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Athearn Zalduondo 


(Continued from page 62) 


Butcher, airframe engineering, an 
Howard L. Prieve, flight engineering. 
Frank Taubl, control shop supervise 
of the Atlantic Division of Pan Americap 
Airways, has been awarded a $100 wa 
bond for the best idea submitted in th 
company’s suggestion system during 194 
John LeGwin, instrument shop, and Owe 
Huntington, inspection, were second plage 
winners, receiving $50 war bonds. 


Operations 


Warner Hardman, former chief instru. 
tor in radio direction finding at Pa 
American Airways’ radio training schod 
at Coconut Grove, Fla., has been sent t 
Costa Rica where he will open the air- 
line’s first Latin American school fe 
ground station radio operators. 

Harold F. Blackburn, assistant manage 
in charge of flight operations for TWA 
has been named manager of the ai- 
line’s Intercontinental division in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He replaces Clifford Mut 
chler, who was transferred to the air- 
line’s Kansas City office. W. C. Golia 
will succeed Blackburn, and Fran Busch 
will replace Golien as supervisor of op 
erations. Other TWA promotions include 
those of H. H. Holloway to assistant 
chief pilot and J. P. Carr to chief chek 
pilot. 

Carl E. Swanson has been named man- 
ager of communications and engineering 
of Northwest Airlines as a result of a 
recent expansion of that department. 

Folger Athearn, operations superintend- 
ent of Pan American Airways’ Latin Am- 
erican division at Miami has been pr- 
moted to the position of assistant op- 
erations manager at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


Miscellaneous 


Dean Swartzel, formerly associated 
with the War Production Board in Wash- 
ington, has been named supervisor of 
Northwest Airlines’ new central statistical 
office. 


L. B. Kinports, for the past four years 
president of the American Steamship and 
Tourist Agents’ Association, has bee 
mamed manager of United Air Line 
foreign agency, and tour department. 

John P. Callahan has been named edi- 
torial specialist in American Airline? 
public information department. He was 
for nine years director of public relations 
for the New York Curb Exchange. 
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i) HERE'S WHAT YOU CALL 
A REALLY GOOD IDEA 


..~ and you ought to be able 
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‘ to think of one just as good! 
rvisor 
rican 
| War THE LAPOINTE SHOCK RING JIMMY came 
a to us without a name. It was merely an idea about 
oun how to meet a great need in servicing two popular 
place makes of light planes. From its first crude form, 
we developed it into a handy, foolproof tool. To- 
day it is in enormous demand. 
ik Now we'd like to turn our engineering and pro- » 
Pan duction skills to other servicing problems. You Gantt tna ook Ochtamaninmortons eae 
chool can help us do this . . . and earn money for your- pesh ow peli handle wp and over. 
nt to self. 
air- 
' HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 
lager Think of some servicing problem like shock 
"WA, ring installation, that should be answered by 
air- , . ono 
> some new device. Write us a letter, describing the 
rut. problem. If we can solve it, and put our solution 
air- into production, we will send you a $500 check for 
otiea telling us about the problem. (Of course, the first 
usch P 
om person to suggest the problem will be the only one 
lude considered on any single matter.) _ 
a Better yet, if you yourself have devised, or can _ 
: : es WHAT HAPPENS. 
devise some method of meeting a servicing pro- dae cusily dies down bende 
aa blem, let us know what it is. If we decide to de- ond over head, without cut- 
ring velop your idea and put it into production, we = = paces pan 4. 
f 4 will make arrangements with you on either an ready for next job. 
it. outright purchase or royalty basis — as we have 
~ done with the man who suggested the Jimmy. THESE ARE DISTRIBUTORS OF THE JIMMY: 
>r0- (He gets a set figure for every Shock Ring Jimmy PPD Senely Dividen, ine. 
op- sold.) 3200 Love Field Drive Lombert Airport 
Love Field Robertson, Missouri 
ire, Give complete details, such as the make and paar ae Seay wee Kan., Mo., Ind. 
model of ship you are writing about. Include oie she, Mio. AS" Untied Agro Cor. 
rough sketches, if possible. Why not sit down to- Oa. 1M. ta, Minn, SE aatenie 6, Tents 
night, remembering all the servicing difficulties Aetutes Geacte Com. Southern Tenas, NAM, 
you’ve ever experienced, and write us that letter?! Fe menor | tage ee 
nn Aircraft Service 
» Kia: Ss Wa" whe. ‘Spa El Seeende Sted 
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2>LaPointe 
ENGINEERING COMPANY (ikztwXeel 
UNIONVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of Precision Tools and Aircraft Accessories 





BERS RAERE Belk 





Makers of the 
Postwar Use Seen— Siech ane. 


tainer for aerial delivery of supplies which 
falls like a maple seed, predict world-wide 


commercial uses for the device. Howard B. 
Snyder, manager of the Sky Hook Co., 3636 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, has named B. 
Thomas Ickes to represent the company in 
Europe and Africa. Lt. Col. Verne Stewart, 
Wright Field, is shown with the Sky Hook. 





New Construction Contracts 


Construction contracts totaling more 
than $600,000 for repairs and alterations 
to Northeast Airport, Philadelphia, and 
to two aircraft plants have been an- 
nounced by the chief of Army Engineers. 
A total of $339,360.50 will be expended 
for construction of new taxiways and 
aprons and for additional drainage and 
shoulder grading at the Philadelphia field 
by General Asphalt Paving Co., Phila- 
delphia. Building alterations totaling 
$118,500 will be made at Aircraft Plant 
No. 4, near Fort Worth, Tex., by Cain 
& Cain, Fort Worth, and miscellaneous 
work in connection with restoring a build- 
ing at the Chicago Aircraft Assembly 
Plant will be done by Coath & Goss, Inc., 

©, under an Army contract total- 
ing $175,774. 


Improvements at Hamilton 


The War Department has authorized an 
expenditure of $1,000,000 for additional 
construction at Hamilton Field, Cal., to 
include a hangar, service apron, addi- 
tional buildings, wash rack, loading mat, 
and minimum essential utilities. Work 
will be supervised by the San Francisco 
District Army Engineer’s office. 


$20,000,000 S. F. Bond Issue 


San Francisco is making plans for im- 
provements to its airport. A $20,000,000 
bond issue has been recommended by the 
Public Utilities Commission and super- 
visors have been asked to submit the 
proposition to the voters at the earliest 
possible opportunity. The program would 
supplement the $10,000,000 improvement 
program underway which is being fi- 
nanced by the Army and Navy in ex- 
change for transfer of title of Treasure 
Island to the Federal government. 
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| TWA Organization Structure Revamped 


SCONTINENTAL and Western 

Air last fortnight announced comple- 

tion of a new organization structure with 

the appointment of supervisory personnel 

in the transportation operations and in- 

dustrial relations departments of the air- 
line’s eastern region. 

The reorganization began several months 
ago when the operations department and 
field functions of the traffic department 
were combined in a transportation depart- 
ment which divided the country into 
regions and districts with John A. Collings 
as vice president of transportation. 

Among additional appointments an- 
nounced was that of Louis P. Marechal of 
Kansas City to be transportation manager 
in charge of the Washington district. He 
transfers to Washington from Kansas City, 


where he was in charge of TWA’s training 


activities. 

As regional general managers, Collings 
has appointed W. F. McGrath, eastern 
region, with headquarters in New York; 
C. E. McCollum, central region, with 
headquarters in Chicago; W. N. Gorham, 
midwest region, with headquarters in 
Kansas City, and J. S. Bartles, western 
region, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Walter W. Coyle, who was named east- 
ern regional transportation manager by 
McGrath, has appointed the following 
personnel for his region: 


Director of sales and service, V. J. Stott; 
supervisor of reservations, G. C. Riordan; 
director of agency sales, J. C. Collins; director 
of cargo sales, S. E. Russ; food supervisor, 
J. L. Forsythe; passenger sales director, D. A. 
O'Connor. 


District transportation managers: Boston, 
A. W. French; Harrisburg. W. W. Sponslor; 
Washington, L. P. Marechal; Pittsburgh, L. F. 
Koster; New York, J. J. Gelm, Jr.; Philadel- 
phia, M. D. Nason, and Reading, R. A. Garlin. 

District traffic managers: Harrisburg, J. M. 
Wulpi; Washington, M. D. Murray; Pittsburgh, 
R. C. Bryant; New York, A. D. Williams 
Shortly after January 1, L. J. Vandegrift will 
be appointed traffic representative in Phila- 
delphia, Coyle said. 

Station managers: Washington, G. A. Wise; 
Pittsburgh, W. J. Meszar; New York, P. J 
Sheskey; Philadelphia, J. B. Fennell. 


At the same time, O. M. Gove, newly ap- 
pointed eastern region operations manager, an- 
nounced the following appointments: Superin- 
tendent of flying, W. H. Smiley; superintendent 
of hostesses, Miss M. L. McCoy; superintend- 
ent of flight control, C. S. Cain, superintendent 
of communications, H. H. Stevens, and super- 
intendent of maintenance, F. E. Pirk. 

H. M. Webb, regional director of Industrial 
Relations, named L. M. Grout as supervisor of 
employment and L. R. Williams as supervisor 
of training. 

Vernon L. Gunn, appointed central regional! 

rtation manager by McCollum, appointed 
the following for his region: 

Supervisor of reservations, F. P. McGough; 
director of agency sales, F. R. Schnettler; 
director of cargo sales, W. H. Hopp; food 
supervisor, F. C. Rhodes; passenger sales direc- 
tor, J. F. Ebbert. 

District transportation’ managers: Detroit 
W. L. Armstrong; Toledo, C. L. Yates; Dayton, 
L. A. McDonald; Minneapolis, G. F. Johnsen; 
Cincinnati, J. L. Burlington; Columbus, P. D 
Strahm; Fort Wayne, William Barth; South 
Bend, Lee A. Day; Chicago, J. N. Martin. 

District traffic manager, Chicago, J. W. 
Bailey. Station managers: Chicago, W. John- 
son; Detroit, F. H. Knapper; Toledo, R. J. 
Lund; Dayton, F. D. Leasure; Cincinnati, G. E. 
Jewell; Columbus, W. R. Hinneburg; Fort 
Wayne, E. E. Kelsey; South Bend, H. H. Sims. 





. 
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F. R. Pastorius, central region ope 
manager, announced the following 
ments: Superintendent of flying, R. D, 
superintendent of hostesses, Miss M. L. 8 
superintendent of flight control, J. J. 
superintendent of communications, W, 
Fuhrman, and _ superintendent of mainte 
L. L. Heimer. 

R. M. Ramey, central region industrial 
tions director, appointed J. P. Franke ag 
visor of training. 

J. A. Thomas, appointed midwest rm 
transportation manager by Gorham, named 
following for his region: 

Director of sales and service, G. B. 
supervisor of reservations, L. E. Hess 
director of agency sales, R. B. Riordan; 
tor of cargo sales, R. Kail; supervisor of 
E. A. Belshaw; director of passenger 
N. W. Waldron. 

District managers: Indianapolis, J. G. Bye 
St. Louis, J. D. Thomas; Kansas City 
Topeka, L. E. Swigart; Wichita, H. A. Stand 
Amarillo, G. L. Hall. 

District traffic managers: St. Louis, 1? 
O’Keefe; Kansas City, Howard Goodhk 
Wichita, F. H. Dawson. Station managy 
Indianapolis, E. F. Kammerer; St. Louis, Eine 
Meyer; Kansas City, Merlin Downs; Topen/ 



















M. F. Zanotti; Wichita, H. F. Lawless; Amal ip 
illo, C. F. Reedy. } 
R. W. Wells, midwest region opertiogg’ & 


manager, announced the following appoki- 
ments: Superintendent of flying, R. N. Buk 
superintendent of hostesses, Miss F. P. Mins 
superintendent of flight control, L. K. Weld 
superintendent of communications, F. W. Gi- 
bertson; superintendent of maintenance, KK 
Kay. 

R. L. Butcher, named western region tram 
portation manager by Bartles, appointed i 
following personnel for his region: 

Director of sales and services, C. W. Da 
hoff; supervisor of reservations, R. T. Cumie 
director of agency sales, F. E. Howell; direcir 
of cargo sales, R. M. Payne; director of pi» 
enger sales, F. M. Spuhler. 

District transportation managers: Albuque- 
que, K. A. McGaha; Winslow, J. Kasulaiis 





Phoenix, R. B. Bloker; Los Angeles, G | 
Thornton; Boulder City, W. E. Baker; la 
Vegas, C. E. Duffy; Fresno, C. D. Fioumy, 


San Francisco, E. L. Smith; San Diego, Jame 
Frazier; Needles, R. P. Levering. 

District traffic managers: Albuquerque, BE J 
O’Brien; Los Angeles, T. G. Bonnie; S&@ 
Francisco and Oakland, J. W. Morris. S® 
tion managers: Albuquerque, D. D. Latourell 
Phoenix, H. J. Steidel; Los Angeles, L. C. Colt: 
San Francisco, L. J. Woodward; Oakland, Wi- 
liam Tegerdine. 

Lee Flanagin, regional operations manage. 
made the following appointments: Superintend- 
ent of flying, J. G. Walsh; superintendent ¢ 
hostesses, Miss F. I. Stoltzman; superintendent 
of flight control, J. F. Albert; superintendet 
of communications, C. R. Cunningham; supe 
intendent of maintenance, G. A. Putman. 

C. B. Hammond, regional industrial relations 
director, appointed E. C. Brady as supervist 
of employment and L. J. Hoening as supe 
visor of training. 


Maj. Moseley Honored 


Maj. C. C. Moseley, president of Polaris 
Flight Academy, Glendale, Calif., has 
received a joint RAF and AAF “Cem 
tificate of Service Award” in recognition 
of “meritorious service in the training of 
Royal Air For-e »nd Americen aviation 
cadets.” The citation was signed by 4 
Gen. Bartcn K. Youn, conu.anang we 
AAF Training C-mmand, and Air Vice 
Marshal R. P. Willock, commanding the 
Royal Air Force Delegation at Washing- 
ton. Moseley recently completed fow 
years of RAF and AAF pilot training. 
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Hy dromatics 
on the 426 


Fast, tough and heavily armed, the 
Douglas Invader — A-26— wraps up in 
one package the lessons of five years 
of attack bombing. Just as fast and 
tough are its dependable Hydromatics. ee 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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AAF Using Instrument Landing Systen \ 


Equipment Bringing Planes Down Through Overcast to 
Runway Strips Operated in U. S. and Abroad 
















planes down 
to within 50 feet above 
runway, are 


of an rt 
Gait tints cmmeniine ax tone aes 


Beacons on Imaginary Centerline 


The marker beacons are placed at estab- 
lished distances from the runway in the 
direction from which the plane will land 
and om the imaginary centerline of the 
landing strip. 

The radio marker transmitters, mounted 
on jeeps, transmit a vertical signal which 
provide a positive fix for the pilot. Quick 
reference to altimeter reading and other 
instruments at each of these points is 
standard double check procedure. 


pilot. Special 
the plane permit the t to intercept 
the glide path at a e altitude, 15 or 
more miles from the airport. By following 
a horizontal needle indicator, the pilot 
can maintain the aircraft at a safe atti- 
tude of descent, on the normal angle of 
glide. The glide path transmitter unit 
is located adjacent to the landing end of 
the runway. 
The fifth unit, the localizer transmitter, 
off the opposite end of the runway, 
aligned with the centerline of the 
landing strip, provides continuous direc- 
tional signals to keep ‘the aircraft head- 
eee oe the runway. Should. the 
aircraft to the left or right a vertical 
indicator dial, 


LANDING systems, which 
low 





All five ground units are attend 
combination operators and maint 
men. Interunit and net radio telepim 
communications tie-in the system 
the airport control tower, which 
tains constant contact with aircraft 
ing in the approach zone. 

Present Army Air Forces policy 
mits the use of instrument landing 
proach systems when the ceiling 
the airport remains 100 feet or 
Blind approaches to airports with ¢ 
lower than the minimum set, will) 
be permitted excepting under 
gency conditions. 

Instrument trained pilots may 
plish instrument landing approaches wi 
safety after five or more hours of p 
tice runs under simulated “blind” ¢ 
ditions. In-station training in the U, 
and abroad has been incorporated } 
regular flight training operations sch 
uled for pilots holding instrumental 
ings. 

Pilots completing the six weeks 
special instrument training at the 
Air Forces instrument school at Bry 
Texas, may make “blind” approaches i 
safety to within 50 feet of the run 
complete landings can usually be mi 
from this altitude by contact. 
















Signals of the ag path and localizer trans- 
c 


mitters are picked up by this fork type an- 
tenna mounted on the nose of the plane. The 
fork receives the localizer signals and the 
thin rod wire-like antenna, at 90 degrees 
to the fork, receives the glide path signals. 
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pounds for the four major parts. They 
are: localizer receiver, glide path re- 
ceiver, cross-pointer indicator for instal- 
lation on the instrument panel and the 
combination glide path localizer antenna 
usually mounted forward of the cockpit 
on the nose of the aircraft. 

Two test units are available. One can 
be used to check proper functioning of 
































the aircraft receiver units and instru- thousands of successful landings by 2 N a re 
ments. The other provides for a more tary and -commercial pilots have be occup 
accurate check and alignment of re- made under all conditions during t ion 
ceivers at depot radio repair shops. The testing and development of the sysi orve 
first unit, small and compact, can be For demonstration and training pug had beer 
carried with the aircraft for quick checks poses, “blind” conditions are simula] i... ; 
in flight prior to expected use of the by covering the windshield of the a 
system, craft with green Plexi-glass; the Circlir 
: of an ene 
a tratat W. Hen 
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A 8-25, fitted with instrument landing approach receiving equipment, is in landing positio® Bfrom be! 
above the runway of an Army air field after making a landing approach by instruments. The 

glide path transmitter is at the right. It provides the signals which keep the pilot on the Stern af 

correct angle of descent after entering the approach path 15 miles away. over his 
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SCRAPPY 
FLOAT PLANE 


DOWNS JAP 


“f ZERO 


N a recent engagement against Jap- 
occupied Iwo Jima, a KINGFISHER 
tnt Observation Scout Seaplane (OS2U) 
pa-§ had been catapulted off a United States 
“4 tuiser to direct Naval gunfire. 
& Circling over the island in full view 
of an enemy airfield, Lieutenant Robert 
’. Hendershott, U.S.N.R., of Bend, 
egon, pilot of the lightly armed little 
dat plane, calmly proceeded to fulfill 
is hazardous but vitally important 
ission. 
The slow-cruising Kingfisher looked 
e an easy mark to the Nip’s nest of 
tro fighters. Hardly had the surface 
tssels begun their bombardment, when 
ndershott’s Observer, Arthur E. 
ickman, Aviation Radioman, second 
ss, U.S.N.R., of Denver, Colorado, 
otted three Zeros spiralling up. 
Rapidly gaining altitude, the enemy 
Planes opened fire on the Kingfisher 
from below. The lead attacker made a 
stern approach. Hickman, crouching 
over his light machine gun, coolly bided 


- 


his time, and as the fast, heavily armed 
Zero came within range, let go with a 
perfectly aimed burst into its engine. 

Hickman’s bullets must have killed 
the Jap pilot. For the Zero roared on 
in—sheared off the Kingfisher’s star- 
board wing tip—and crashed into the 
sea. 

The second Zero came on. Its bullets 
ripped through the Kingfisher’s fuselage 
within inches of the Navy pilot’s legs. 
The oil tank was punctured. Hot oil 
spurted over the windshield and cockpit. 

Again and again, the two fast and 
highly maneuverable Jap fighters 
slammed at the crippled Kingfisher. The 
fuselage was completely riddled. Finally, 
Pilot Hendershott maneuvered his plane 


within reach of the protecting screen 
of U. S. destroyers and cruisers—and 
the Jap fliers pulled away! 

Score: One Edo float equipped Navy 
Seaplane damaged. One latest-type Zero 
knocked into the sea. Two other Zeros 
badly baffled by a non-combatant ob- 
servation’ plane manned by two very 
combat-minded Navy men. The Japs 
should file a complaint! 


EDO FLOAT GEAR 


SERVES THE UNITED NATIONS 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
407 SECOND ST., COLLECE POINT, L.I., N.Y. 
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wears red goggles. This color combina- 
tion makes it possible for the pilot to 
see the instrument panel clearly, but not 
the ground. Yet, a check pilot by his 
side has full, unobstructed visibility. 

It was announced at the Army Airways 
Communications System demonstration 
that installation of this system in the 
United States and at foreign bases has 
been under way for some time. Many 
units are now being- used; and more in- 

’ stallations are planned or are in process 
of installation. 

In the United States the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority supervises the instal- 
lation of permanent equipment which is 
operated by AACS upon completion. In 
foreign territories the Air Service Com- 
mand performs the installation and AACS 
operators take-over after completion. The 
Air Service coordinates the 
purchasing and manufacturing of the 
units, both permanent and mobile type, 
for the AAF. 





The localizer transmitter situated at the opposite end of the runway in use for landing transmits 


@ narrow beam in opposite directions from the transmitter shown at the right. 


Both beams 


are aligned with the centerline of the runway, one being used for the landing approach and 
the other for guiding aircraft through a straight path after take-off until a safe altitude has 
been reached 10 to 15 miles away. 





Plant Clearance Urged 
By ATSC to Facilitate 
More Rapid Adjustment 


The AAF’s Air Technical Service Com- 
mand is placing increasing emphasis on 
quick clearance of termination inven- 
tories from the plants of AAF war con- 
tractors in accordance with government 
policy, according to an ATSC announce- 
ment. The importance of plant clearance 
as a means of facilitating adjustment to 
other urgently needed war production. 
or, at a later stage, to necessary civilian 
production, has long been recognized, 
officials said. 

“It has been established that the gov- 
ernment is under a duty to store or re- 
move the items of termination inventory 
not sold, or not retained by the contractor, 
within 60 days after the receipt of an ac- 
ceptable inventory statement,’ the ATSC 
announcement said. Principles laid down 
in regulations by the Office for Contract 
Settlement, Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration and Joint Termination Regu- 
lations are being followed in carrying out 
the clearance program. 


New Beaching Device 
Made for Seaplanes 


A new method for beaching huge sea- 
planes without using large crews has been 
devised by Lt. Frank J. Walters of the 
Naval Air Station, Banana River, Fla. 


The installation, of which Lt. Walters 
has built a working model using a minia- 
ture PBM, consists of a ferry type slip 
mounted on floats, set of guides, a cradle 
car and rails. A turntable approach sec- 
tion may be substituted for the ferry 
slip. Both turntable and slip conform to 
the tide and are adjusted to wind direc- 
tion by ~means of winches. The guides 
are adjustable to various sizes of planes. 

The entire beaching operation is handled 
by the pilot and one or two men on the 
beach. 

The plane may go up the side under its 
own power or with the help of winches. 
For launching, a hook is removed and 
the plane taxies over the side, the car 
dropping away when the plane becomes 
waterborne. 








Boeing 20-Year Veterans— Four men who have passed the two-decade mark with 


Boein 


pins in a ceremony at the company's Seattle plant. 


Aircraft Co. recently were awarded service 
Left to right—R. A. Neale, Boeing 


operations manager who presented the pins, Walter Higgins, Joseph Severs, Harry Christensen, 
and Walter Domonski. 
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Suit Asking Receiver 
For Howard Aircraft 
Dismissed in Chicago 


A stockholders’ suit asking appointment 
of a receiver for Howard Aircraft Corp, 
of Chicago, and an injunction restraining 
the firm from consummating negotiations 
with the Navy has been dismissed by 
Federal Judge William J. Campbell. ‘The 
suit alleged the corporation’s executive 
committee “controlled and dominated the 
corporation and dissipated the corporate 
assets of the company.” 

Judge Campbell ruled the plaintiffs had 
failed to prove their allegations, and said 
a settlement negotiated by the company 
with the Navy was legal and proper. 
Under terms of the settlement, the Navy 
agreed to pay a net amount of $141,41 
plus interest on the sum owed; to pro- 
vide funds to meet termination claims of 
subcontractors and a sum not to exceed 
$72,300 to enable the company to pay such 
retroactive vacation pay as may be owed. 
The corporation contended it suffered a 
loss of $3,732 a plane on 228 planes sold 
to the Navy. 


Insurance Manager Chosen 


Orin Redhead has been named managef 
of the Columbus, Ohio, office of Aero 
Insurance Underwriters, a¢cording t 
Jules B. Guinotte, western regional man- 
ager. The eastern portion of Ohio will be 
served by the Chicago branch office and 
the northeast part of Iowa will be handled 
from the Kansas City office. 


CAB Amends Regulations 


The CAB has amended’‘a section of its 
economic regulations (280.2 (c)) to sim- 
plify the filing of reports of stock own- 
ership by.affiliates of air carriers. The 
amendment in effect provides that where 
an officer and/or director of an air car- 
rier is also an affiliate, only one stock 
report “need be filed. The regulations 
previously required that such reports be 
filed for both an affiliate and officer oF 
director. 
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Resistance Welding Electrodes 


and Holders 


DO’S and DON'TS 
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One of a series—the 
entire series ma 
at your request. 


FLASH - BUTT=-PROJECTION. e if 





Do’s 
. Use the proper electrode material for the job you 
are doing. 


. Use standard electrodes wherever possible. 


Use the most suitable tip diameter for the thickness 
of stock being welded. 

Use open sight drains to observe more readily the 
water flow through holders. 


- Connect the water inlet hose to the proper holder 


inlet so that water flows through the center cooling 


tube’ first. 


. Internally cool spot welding tips with cool water 


flowing at a rate of at least 14 gals. per minute 
through each tip. 


- Be sure that the internal water cooling tube of the 


holder projects into the tip water hole to within 44" 
of the tip hole bottom. 


. Adjust the internal water cooling tube of the holder 


to the proper height when changing to a different 
length tip. ~ 


. Be sure top of adjustable water cooling tube in 


holder is cut at an angle to avoid jamming tip 
down and shutting water off. 


. Place a thin film of cup arm on the tip taper 


prior to inserting it in the holder, to make it easier 


to remove. 


. Use ejector type holders for easy removal of tips 


and to avoid damage to tip walls. 


. Keep the tip taper and holder taper clean, smooth: 


and free from foreign deposits. 


. Dress spot welding electrodes often enough to 


maintain the quality of welds. 


. Dress electrodes in a lathe to their original contour 


whenever possible. 


. Use a rawhide or rubber mallet for striking holder 


or tips in aligning operations. 


. Provide flood cooling on both sides of the seam 


welding wheel. ' 


. Use properly designed knurling wheels to maintain 


proper seam welding wheel shape. 


te 
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Don’ts 


. Never use unidentified electrodes or electrode 
materials. 

. Avoid s 
can be done with a standar 


ial, offset or pew tips when the job 
straight tip. 


. Don’t use small tips on heavy gauge welding jobs, 


or large tips on small work. 


. Don’t forget to turn on the cooling water full force 


before starting to weld. 


. Never use water hose that will not fit the holder 


water connection nipples snugly. 


. Do not allow water connections to become leaky, 


clogged or broken. 


7. Avoid using holders with leaking or deformed tapers. 


Never use electrode holders that do not have an 
adjustable internal water cooling tube. 


- Do not permit adjustable water tube to be “frozen” 


by accumulation of deposits. A few drops of oil 
periodically will keep the tube free. 


. Do not allow electrodes to remain idle in tapered 


holder seats for extended periods. 


. Don’t use pipe wrenches or similar tools in remov- 


ing electrodes. 


. Avoid using white lead or similar compounds to 


seal a leaking taper. 


. Never permit a spot welding tip to mushroom 


enough to make dressing difficult. 


. Never dress electrodes with a coarse file. 
. Don’t pound on holder or tip with a steel hammer 


in aligning the welder arms. 


. Avoid the use of seam welder wheels too thin to 


stand the heat or pressure of your job. 


. Do not permit seam welding wheel to run off the 


corners of the work being welded. 


DO obtain s,m output by using Mallory Standard Resistance ee Electrodes— 


Spot Welding 


‘ips and Holders. Consult us for seam welding wheels and 
projection welding dies for your particular application. Write on your company letterhead 
for vour copy of the electrode catalog and the Mallory Resistance Welding Data Book. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Spindle Shaper 

An increase in production of better than 
500 percent on trimming irregular edges of 
aircraft parts has resulted at Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., Akron, Ohio, through an adapta- 
tion of a standard wood shaper, equipped 
with a power feed. Prior to its development. 
it was necessary to feed the work through the 
machine by hand, resulting in operator fatigue 
and a low production rate. The shaper con- 
sists of a flat table with a motor driven 
spindle projecting through its center, on which 
are mounted a cutter and a collar of the same 
diameter. Shaper blocks are cut to the exact 
outline of the parts to be trimmed. A power 
feed attachment consisting of an extension to 
the standard shaper table is available. An end- 
less roller chain is located in a groove in the 
top of this extension. The chain passes over 





sprockets at each end of the groove and re- 
turns underneath the table extension where it 
engages with a variable speed unit. An air 
cylinder with a roller arrangement on the 
end of the piston rod is mounted on the front 
of the shaper table and in,line with the 
spindle. A chain and hook assembly is at- 
tached to one end of each shaper block. In 
operation the hook is engaged in the roller 
which pulls the shaper block by the spindle 
The air cylinder is actuated and the rollers 
hold the shaper block against the spindle with 
the proper pressure, adjustable with a regu- 
lator in the air line. 


Tubular Plywood Mast 


The development of a portable, telescopic 
extra-light, tubular plywood antenna mast is 
announced by the Plymold Corporation, Lawr- 
rence, Mass. The mast is being manufactured 
in a variety of models to meet the require- 
rents of antennas and antenna arrays in all 
frequency bands. Heights up to 90’ are avail- 
able on order, with standard heights of 5’, 
55’, and 75’ carried in stock for immediate 
shipment. All masts are designed in sections 
not exceeding 12’ in length. In shipment 
these sections nest into one another forming 
one or two packages of small dimensions. 
Fittings, stays, and erection equipment are 
packed in a resuable case. If necessary, the 
mast complete with accessories may be hand- 
earried to location, making it ideal for erec- 
tion at sites to which roads are not available 
Should it become necessary to move the mast 
from one site to another, every member is 
completely reusable, and change of location is 
accomplished with a maximum of ease. The 
method of erection of Plytube Antenna Masts 
is unique, inasmuch as one man can erect 
masts up to 55’ in height, and only two men 
are necessary for masts up to 90’. No special 

ence is required, the instructions sup- 
plied with each mast being sufficiently self- 
explanatory for the layman to erect the mast 
in a few hours. Once erected, the mast may 
be lowered and raised in a few minutes, mak- 
ing frequent antenna changes possible when 
necessary. 
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Self-Sealing Coupling 


An improved self-sealing coupling, allowing 
disconnection and reconnection of hydrauli¢ or 
other lines without loss of fluid or inclusion 
of air, is announced by the Aeroquip Corp. 
Jackson, Mich. Seal is effected by O- 
embedded in recess of body. One half can be 





provided with a detachable mounting flange. 
On connecting the coupling halves, the pr- 
truding portion of the left half makes contae 
with the sleeve of the other body. Simul- 
taneously all air is expelled between the 
mating parts of the halves, thus preventing 
it from entering the system. Actual service 
experience has proven that there is practically 
no restriction when the coupling is completely 
coupled and consequently self-sealing couplings 
can be successfully installed in suction lines. 


Redesigned Cable Swager 


The cable swager produced by Standard 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I., and widely 
used by aircraft plants, has been redesigned 
into a fast automatic die opening and auto- 
matic feeding unit requiring only three sec 
onds for each complete operation. This new 
machine has increased the production rates ob- 
tained in the attachment of fittings to cable 
as much as 15 times, through the use of its 
quick acting die opening device and its auto- 
matic feed. The cable swager delivers a posi- 
tive relation between cable and fitting in the 
processing, makes it a one-man operation, and 
eliminates the necessity for removing the dies 
for each cable swaging operationg using large 
end fittings. This cable swager utilizes the 
rotary swaging action for working the shank 
metal of the fitting around the cable strands 
but the operation is simplified by its hand 





control for opening and closing the dies from 
the front of the machine while it is running 4 
the normal fiy-wheel speed. The clearance 
when the dies are opened is sufficient to ac- 
commodate all standard types of fitting at- 
tachments. 
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In and around America’s vital war plants 
... on our big and busy military air- 
fields . . . fire protection is provided by 
Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems, Fire 
Tracks and Airport Fire Trucks. 

Each is a highly specialized fire extin- 
guishing tool . . . exactingly engineered 
to do a specific job ae and more 
effectively than it has been done before. 
But all Cardox Systems and Mobile Units 
have one outstanding characteristic in 
common: Cardox Engineering in the-ap- 
plication and woadina: soe carbon dioxi 
stored at °F. and 300 p.s.i. in a single 
Storage Unit containing from 14 to 125 
tons of fire-destroying Cardox CO,, 

For Cardox has given the recognized 
parentage of carbon dioxide a ere and 

ader scope of fire extinguishin - 
formance. Became. of - Toon alten: 
tages can be appli ally well to small 
or very large ria dors Ae applica- 
tion of Cardox CO,, released in pounds 
or tons. 
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The efficiency of Cardox Systems and 
Mobile Units in giving fast-acting, non- 
damaging carbon dioxide enhanced ex- 
tinguishing performance is made ible 
bontuniast Land of control and oppll- 
cation that give Cardox CO,: (1) { ni- 
form extinguishing characteristics re- 
gardless of dont or atmospheric tempera- 
tures; (2) Availability in ample quantity 
for uninterrupted protection and mass 
application at high rate; (3) High CO, 
*‘snow” yield for increased cooling effect; 
(4) Effective projection through rela- 
tively great distances. 
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CARDOX AIRPORT FIRE TRUCK 


On the basis of this performance Car- 
dox has been given many of the toughest 
fire protection assignments—all over the 
country. Find out how. through practical 
cooperation Cardox and its engineerin 
staff can assist you to make your yee 
fire protection more effective. Write on 
company letterhead for Bulletin 2715. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING «CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices ia New York + Boston + Washington 
Detroit + Clevelend + Allenta + Pittsburgh 
Sen Francisco . Les Angeles . Seattic 


KTFINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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Over-the-Counter Securities 


‘(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 








1944 December 29 January 6 

Low High Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Airlines: 
All American Aviation .............. 5 1034 915 97% 1014 10% 
American Airlines Pfd. ..........'.... 111% 131 a... “keete 
American Export Airlines ........... 2815 37 29 31 2915 2 
Bt ans A age tea re 14 211% 1934 Sale 195% Sale 
Chgo. & So. common ............... 1042 15% 15 1534 154% 15% 
a dat o'w'kve de wl'vic dc cee 334 ™% Oe... ween oo «wan 
Continental Airlines ................ 914 12 91g 10144 104% 11% 
SE MP a haEE Sac wiwckcs vbckcaccesis 23 32 Ge 32 aa 
ec Zoe Cale cccebedocses 2% 5 33% 4% 334 4% 
Mid-Continent S064 We esebecooboséeeioes 536 815 815 815 8% 81, 
ence tpas 4 eeu ens Wer oce.cesnce 13 181g 18 Sale 173g Sale 
Northeast Airlines ...........:-sccees 83, 134% 13 Sale 1344 Sale 
Manufacturers: 
DD: “heeddesise' ess oop elldiic cgen sce 245 614 434 5 4% 5 
OO re i is) is OER o kas Gh a 834 1344 1345 Sale 131% Bale 
Re SET ees eee ee 1 2 1% 13% 115 1% 
Aircraft Accessories ................. 23g 7% 71s Sale 73% Sale 
Airplane & Marine .................. 1% 614 53%4 644 534 614 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply .......... . 0c 1% 15g 1% 15% 1% 
Cemtrel AMPOTtS 2... ences ccccccsccess 60c 1 3% 1 56 1 
Columbia Alreraft .....cccccccncscess 6 % 30c 60c 30c 60c 
Continental Aviation ..............: 2% 4% 3% 44 334 4% 
Delaware Aircraft Pid. ............. 1g 1p > +. cache ig , 
General Aviation Equip. ............ 3%4 1% 146 1% 15% 1% 
EC Piw aces cpesedececes ce 50c 1% 1 1% 1 1% 
Hlarfow AMGTOLE ...... cc cciccccccccss ig Io %4 16 14 \y 
Harvill Corp. common .............. 1%4 4% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng. .......... 534 1034 944 10% 10 10% 
SD SMPOURES oc ence cece teetcccesen 3 5 5 Sale 41% Sale 
Meatiett Aircraft ......cccccnccceccces 1% 24% 1% 2 13%4 2 
OD saccecdendeessbocecesié 55c 1%4 11g 1% 1% 1%4 
EdbeetGy Alrerase .......ccvcaccccscces. 935 214% 10 1049 12 12% 
BORGO... ccccccogccccsasanvcoctes sls 4 2% 1% 1% 2 2% 
RD TER. ce scicccdsavococccseces I, 2 1% 1% 154 2 
Northrop Aircraft ...............2+:: 43, 7% 7% 75% 749 1% 
Piper Aircraft common ............. 1% 83, + 4\%4 + 4% 
Piper Aircraft PYd. .............++:- 18 42 3844 wile 3845 
Pitts. Aviation Ind. ...........+... ; 16 6 1g seal ls . 
on eek s bbe 6 esessoe 534 834 73% Big 83, 8% 
Std. Aircraft Products .............. 40c 1 75c 85c 75c 85c 
Taylorcraft common .............+-- 1% 34% 2% 34% 2% 345 
Taylorcraft D> cacababnweescretustss 553 7% 634 7% 634 7% 
ED. cig Gna cbs o-0 ted ewdv's oney sees 15c 65c 50c 60c 55c 65¢ 
Utd. Aircraft Prods. Pfd. .......... 1444 1834 17 173% 18 18% 








COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 
MINEOLA, N.Y. 





PRESENTING 
The Cox and Stevens Universal Plotter 
$3.75 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
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96,369 Planes Produced in U. S. 
During 1944; Increase of 12% 


Aero Chamber Releases 
Summary of Industry’s 
Many Accomplishments 


U. S. aircraft industry produced 
96,369 planes in 1944, a 12 per cent in- 
crease over the 85,946 aircraft produced in 
1943, J. A. Krug, chairman of the War 
Production Board, announced last fort- 


t. 
i wsher production totaled only 6,697 
planes, but Krug said it was “a good ac- 
complishment” in the light of loss of work 
due to the holidays. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America in a_ three-fold year-end 
roundup of accomplishments of the air- 
craft industry said that the past year’s 
production achievements may well remain 
as an all-time world production record. 


78,000 Scheduled for 1945 


This was particularly true, the report 
said, in view of a tentative schedule for 
1945 of approximately 78,000 planes. These 
are other highlights of the report: 

Production during 1944 represented a 
dollar volume of $19,400,000,000 which 
maintains the position of aircraft manu- 
facturing as the largest industry in the 
world. 

The past year’s volume brings to better 
than a quarter of a million the total air- 
eraft produced since 1941, of which ap- 
goed 233,000 were produced since 

1 Harbor. 

Annual production for the past four 

years was as follows: 


The ACCA report said U. S. aircraft 
production during 1944 outstripped pro- 
duction by Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom by two-thirds, Germany by four 
to one, and Japanese output by 83 per 
cent. 

“To accomplish this greatest aircraft 
production assignment in history, the air- 
craft industry maintained an average pro- 
duction rate of approximately 8,000 planes 
per month or about 11 planes every hour 
of the day and night during 1944,” the 
Teport said. 

Increasing emphasis on larger and more 
powerful aircraft marked developments 
during the past year, according to the re- 
port. The average weight per plane de- 
livered rose from 8,080 lbs. to approxi- 
mately 10,500 Ibs. 

The production record was marked by 
increased efficiency, airframe weight pro- 
duced per employe rising from 70 Ibs. in 
Nov., 1943 to 96 Ibs. in Aug. 1944. In 
Jan., 1941, the report said, only 21 Ibs. of 
—_— weight were produced per em- 

ve. 

The 1944 record was achieved with 
fewer employes, emphasizing increased 
Manpower utilization and improved pro- 
duction methods. From a peak of 2,100,- 
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C00 employes in the latter part of 1943, 
employment dropped to approximately 
1,811,000 by Aug., 1944. 

Production efficiency was reflected in 
cost savings to the public, the report 
pointed out. In 1942, a four-engine bomber 
cost $500,000 to produce. The cost is now 
$250,000. One of the fighter models used 
to cost $70,000, and is now being built for 
$50,000. 

Despite the continued high volume, the 
report continued, the aircraft industry 
profits continued to be the lowest of any 
large war producers—net profit being 
1.5% on sales for the aircraft industry in 
1943, after taxes. 

Many refinements were noted in aircraft 
manufacture during the year, particularly 
in the field of radio electronics, but the 
most spectacular development announced 
during 1944, the report said, was the first 
practical application by the Allies of jet 
propulsion to aircraft. 

The second part of the report dealt with 
the problems of readjustment, summing 
them as follows: “Because the aircraft in- 
dustry today is the world’s largest indus- 
trial giant, it is generally conceded that it 
faces the most serious and complex re- 
conversion problem of any American in- 
dustry.” 

ae total of 81 aircraft plants are now in 

production, and the postwar outlook -“is 
one in which the industry will be able to 
use only a small fraction of its present 
facilities in peacetime production.” 

“Readjustment, therefore, for the air- 
craft industry, will mean the survival or 
demise of the business—it depends on how 
the readjustment problem is handled. The 
immediate survival problems involve con- 
tract termination, reconversion, and the 
disposal of surplus military aircraft. These 
problems must be settled wisely if the air- 
craft industry is to survive the war in 
sound financial condition.” 


As of now, the report said, the industry 
is generally satisfied with the approach 
embodied in the new joint Army-Navy 
regujations on contract termination. “How- 
ever, policies covering cost-plus, fixed-fee 
contracts have not as yet been settled to 
the satisfaction of the industry.” 


Reconversion Progressing 


The problem of reconversion to peace- 
time products is progressing cautiously 
under a broad, two-fold policy of the War 
Production Board, the report stated. 

This policy is designed to enable aircraft 
manufacturers to maintain intact their in- 
dustrial teams of well-trained technical 
personnel, and recognition by WPB that 
aircraft development for peacetime has 
military value. 

The report treated as its third part the 
postwar outlook with the assertion that 
“airpower is a dominant factor in win- 
ning victory for us today—and in future 
peaceful years—it holds even greater 
promise as an instrument for securing 
that peace, and in promoting prosperity.” 

The report said that airpower is com- 
posed of the following ingredients: 

“1. Air forces of such strength, technolog- 
ical excellence and readiness as to 
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Australia to Build Mustangs 


Manufacture of P-51 Mustang 
fighters is to be started in Australia 
under license granted by North 
American Aviation. 

The plan, worked out through the 
U. S. Army Air Forces, calls for de- 
livery of parts and subassemblies 
sufficient to build a certain number 
of Mustangs, and complete sets of 
detailed component parts and ac- 
cessories for a number of additional 
P-5ls, after which the Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corp. of Melbourne 
will produce its own parts. 

Production of the Mustang in 
Australia will give the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force a fighter with a 
publishable speed of 450 miles an 
hour, ceiling of more than 40,000 
feet, and range of 2,000 miles. 

The Australian company already 
is building under license North 
American’s AT-6 Texan combat 
trainer. These trainers also are 
being produced in Canada and 
Brazil. 











preclude a successful assault on the 
nation and its possessions. 

“2. A full developed system of domestic 
and international air transport. 

“3. The broadest and fullest use of per- 
sonal aircraft. 

“4. Preservation of a strong aircraft man- 
ufacturing industry. 

“5. Public air mindedness.” 


Under the first point, the report quoted 
from estimates by William A. M. Burden, 
assistant secretary of commerce, in antic- 
ipating possible annual sales of a billion 
dollars a year five years after the war. 
In the field of air transport possible an- 
nual sales of $130,000,000 in transport 
planes was forecast. In the field of per- 
sonal aircraft, sales five years after the 
war were estimated at $100,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Reports of three of the larger airframe 
companies follow: 


Douglas Aircraft Company's airframe pro- 
duction in 1944 was 152,700,000 Ibs., with an 
additional 22,400,000 Ibs. of spare parts, accord- 
ing to F. W. Conant, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. The 1944 production ex- 
ceeded 1943 output by almost 50,000,000 Ibs., 
and was valued at more than a billion dollars. 

Douglas’ production record was accomplished 
with approximately 1242% fewer employes than 
in 1943, with employment in the six Douglas 
plants averaging 122,500 in 1944, compared with 
140,000 the previous year. 

Bulk of the year’s output was comprised 
of the two Douglas military transport models— 
C-34 and C-47, along with the A-26 Invader. 
In addition A-20 Havocs, SBD Dauntless and 
large quantities of B-17s and B-24s were pro- 
duced. 


Consolidated Vultee 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., delivered 
9,387 planes and equivalent spare parts in 


1944, with the total including 5,120 heavy 
bombers and transports, including 4,074 B-24s, 

to a year-end roundup of produc- 
tion figures released by Harry Woodhead, 
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MERICAN 
VIATION DIRECTORY; 


Ready for immediate mailing 
10th EDITION; FALL-WINTER 1944-45 





Over 650 pages of vital information 
in one compact volume. Fits easily 
into your pocket, briefcase or top 
desk drawer. 


Always at your finger tips. The 
complete aviation industry—com- 
panies, addresses, phone numbers, 
products and services, names and 
titles, associations, foreign aviation 
representatives, etc., etc. Over 12,- 
000 individual names—cross-indexed 
5 ways! 

Since 1940, AMERICAN AVIATION 
DIRECTORY has been the standard 
reference book of the aviation in- 
dustry—published twice each year. 


Order now: $5.00 for this issue; or 
only $7.50 for this one AND the 
Summer 1945 issue when published. 


American Aviation Directory 
An American Aviation 
| American Building Washington 4 Dc. 
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IT HURTS US MORE 
THAN IT DOES You! 


You don’t know how we 
suffer when we can’t accom- 
modate you! Will you help 
us make room for you? By 
making a trip only when you 
have to...staying only so long 
as you must...and especially by 
letting us know as far ahead 
as you can when—and for 
how long— you'll be here! 
We'll try to say HOME OF THE 


“thank you” wi ' ole, 


Mil fering 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C., 7 





president. The company’s production since 
Pearl Harbor has reached 30,159 planes and 
equivalent spare parts. 

In Convair’s 11 manufacturing divisions a 
total of 14 different types of aircraft were in 
production during 1944. These range from the 
Sentinel “flying jeep” liaison plane to the 
heavy Dominator B-32. Production of the 
latter airplane is now replacing the B-24, on 
which Convair previously centered output. 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation's airframe 
in 1944 totaled nearly 85,000,000 
Ibs., th 5,858 war planes delivered, accord- 
ing to a year-end roundup released by Robert 
E. Gross, president. Production of P-38s and 
B-17s was on schedule every month, he said. 
Spare parts totaling 12,700,000 Ibs., for mili- 
aircraft already in service were de- 
livered to the armed forces. Increased oper- 
ating efficiency and new manufacturing tech- 
niques enabled the company to cut production 
manhours on P-38s and B-17s by 38 percent 
during 1944. 

The meeting of production schedules and 
stabilization of military requirements on these 
two models enabled the company to undertake 
limited production of the new C-69 Constella- 
tion and a new fighter type. Lockheed begins 
1945 with a billion dollar backlog of orders for 
military aircraft totaling 6,632 units. 

The company negotiated a V-loan establish- 
ing credit amounting to $175,000,000 to pro- 
vide financing for continuing war production 
as well as resources to tide the company over 
a “possibly protracted period during which full 
settlement of terminated military contracts is 
made under the terms of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act.” 


Curtiss-Wright Lists Many 
Broken Records During 1944 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. classed 1944 as a 
year of broken records and listed among 
the year’s outstanding accomplishments 
the following: All-time high production 
of 66,000,000 pounds of air frames by its 
Airplane Division during the first 11 
months of the year—which is an increase 
of 68% over 1943 production. If this entire 
production had gone into completed 
planes, it would have meant 2,200 Curtiss 
aoe ag or 9,000 Curtiss P-40 fighters; 
ninety million horsepower in engines at 
Wri t Aeronautical, 20 million more 
horsepower than in 1943; propellers pro- 
viding the thrust for almost 77 million 
horsepower in its Propeller Division; the 
15,000th P-40 fighter in its Airplane Divi- 
sion; revelations concerning work on gas 
turbines for aircraft with the prediction 
that this type of propulsive unit is ex- 
pected to be developed to the 10,000 hp 
bracket in the next decade; adaptation of 
the Curtiss Commando to a medium-range 
luxury airliner; equipping the Curtiss 
SB2C Helldiver dive bombers with 20 mm. 
wing-mounted cannon; successful applica- 
tion of aerodynamic braking through use 
of reverse thrust of propeller blades; pro- 
duction of an 18 foot, 2 inch propeller— 
largest four-blade hollow steel propeller 
ever used in the U. S.; development of 
new model Cyclone 9 engine developing 

1,350 hp; perfection of new “W” type cool- 
ing fin for engines; opened world’s largest 
privately owned test facilities at Caldwell, 
N. J., capable of testing propellers up to 
30 feet in diameter with engines up to 
5,000 hp. 
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Seven Major West Coast 
Airframe Plants Produce 
341,330,900 Lbs. in *44 


Output of the seven major Pacific coast 
airframe companies totaled 341,330,900 Ibs 
in 1944, compared with 304,957,600 Ibs, in 
1943, the Aircraft War Production Coungij 
reports. The 25,189 planes produced op 
the West Coast represented more than 
one-fourth of the nation’s output. 

The over-all production picture was 
affected by the shift to heavier planes, in. 
cluding B-29s and long-range transports, 
thus reducing the production schedules ip 
terms of units during the year. In 193 
when the average weight of a plane was 
lower, the total was 26,125 aircraft. 

With 1945 scheduled output increased 
four per cent over earlier estimates, Pacif- 
ic coast companies will be called on for a 
larger percentage of the heaviest bombers 
and most advanced types of Army and 
Navy fighters, AWPC said. Manpower 
still remains the No. 1 problem in main- 
taining schedules. 


Transport Planes from SWPA 
Largely Have P.&W. Engines, 
New to Many Domestic Lines 


The domestic airlines of the nation are 
having a new form of engine trouble. 


It is occasioned by the fact that prac- 
tically all of the transport planes being 
returned to the airlines under Surplus 
War Property Administration proced- 
ures are equipped with Pratt-Whitney 
engines while most of the Douglas DC-3 
equipment, standard to airline use, is 
powered by Curtiss-Wright engines. 

A number of the airlines are setting 
up maintenance sections which will en- 
able them to operate planes with both 
types of engines. United Air Lines has 
been using Pratt-Whitney engines exclu- 
sively. American is setting up mainte- 
nance on the dual-type basis. Braniff 
Airways, Northeast, Northwest, and PCA 
are reported to be contemplating switch- 
ing to P-W types. Eastern recently re- 
jected the opportunity to obtain two sur- 
plus DC-3 transports because of its plans 
to stick with Curtiss-Wright engines. 

What has further complicated the con- 
version problem is the fact that all of 
the planes now being returned have 24- 
volt electrical systems while 12-volt has 
been standard for the domestic airlines. 
Pan American Airways it has been 
learned, will convert to the 24-volt sys- 
tems while most of the other lines will 
convert to 12-volt electrical systems. 


General Aircraft Elects 


General Aircraft Corp. of Delaware this 
month elected new directors and officers. 
The directors are: Walter S. Orr, board 
chairman; Edward S. Gremse, Lawrence 
W. Mattson Sr., Houghton W. ‘Clarke and 
William D. Byrne. The officers are: Ed- 
ward S. Gremse, president and treasurer; 
Lawrence W. Mattson Sr., vice president 
and general manager; and K. Ian Deane, 
secretary. The corporation has been build- 
ing cargo gliders for the AAF. Plants are 
in Astoria and Jackson Heights in New 
York City. 
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Southwest calls them... 
“The Waco Work Horses’”’ 


performance that awaits you in the spanking 


In 21 months, seven WACO planes—six- and 
eight-year-old passenger models converted to 
cargo service—have flown more than 1,000,000 
miles and have handled more than 2,036,448 
pounds of high-priority freight and mail for 
the Cargo Division of Southwest Airways Com- 
pany. No wonder Southwest calls them “the 
Waco work horses!” 

In this operation, one of the nation’s first 
true feeder airline services, these sturdy WACOS 
have flown a steady 2,600 miles a day between 
army bases and supply depots in the California- 
Arizona area... have completed 2,961 sched- 
ules ... have made more than 28,000 takeoffs 
and landings in heavy traffic . . . without acci- 
dent and without damage to a single pound 
of freight! 

Here, again, is WAco dependability in the 
traditional WACO manner... the reliable flight 


new WACO you'll want to own after the war. 
THE Waco AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 21 Peters 
Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Overseas, another branch of the Waco family carries on the 
Waco tradition for dependability: the military gliders of the 
USAAF which have spearheaded four great invasions, All are 
Waco-designed ... many of them W ACO-manufactured, 





ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 








ARE YOUR PLANES READY TO FLY? 








We are equipped to do your Over- 
haul Job, both Aircraft and Engine, 


in the same shops which have turned 


out our own planes. 

Expert workmanship assures you of 
top-notch appearance and operation 
when the aircraft is returned. Our men 
are especially skilled and experienced 


in revitalizing war weary planes. 


Southeastern’s OVERHAUL BASE at 
the Athens, Georgia, Municipal Airport 
is centrally located to handle all types 
of aircraft and engine work for the 
southeastern states. We can arrange 
to pick up and deliver within a 500 
mile radius. 

Inquire about our stock of surplus 


parts, engines and parachutes. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
IR SERVICE. INC. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATHENS, GEORGIA 


Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 


Herbert Smart Airport, Macon, Georgia 


Associate Bases Throughout The Carolinas and Georgia 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, HEALEY BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















1860 6 
West ¢ 


Aircraft Radio Scles: 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, New York 
West Coast Subsidiary: Lear Avia of Calif., Inc., 1010 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
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Service record lost— 
but service record made! 


In one of the Allied Air Forces, a group of 
planes powered by Jacobs was transferred to 
a distant field . .. and somehow, the service 
record of one Jacobs engine was mislaid. 

It turned up some months later, as service 
records have a habit of doing. And the engineer 
in charge ef engines was horrified to learn that 
the engine with the retarded service record had 
rolled up more than 1,900 flight hours! 

The plane was grounded at once. The mechs 
took out the engine tenderly, as if it might fall 
apart at any instant. The overhaul showed that 
it had worn piston rings, a noisy rocker arm, 
needed some new gaskets—and that’s all! 


Whuen the war started, the Jacobs was rated 
at 350 hours between major overhauls. The 
period was gradually extended as high as 1200 
hours. Now, nobody knows how long a Jacobs 


SJACOBS. 





engine will deliver before it needs an overhaul. 

Military operation demands high efficiency, 
regardless of cost. The Jacobs engines in the 
training program take more take-offs and more 
time at full throttle, get more sustained wear, 
than any engines used in combat service—or 
commercial service! Yet deliver dependable 


ower, with low fuel and maintenance 







costs that would mean a profit in many 
types of commercial operation! 
Largest maker of plane engines Of gus} 
medium power rating, Jacobs will have 
postwar models suited to light planes, 
and up to medium transport requirements 
... Plane manufacturers and commercial 
operators may find the Jacobs line a vitally 
important item in future operation programs. .. 
Inquiries are invited . . . Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Company, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


Pottstown, Pa. 





























hast thing 
OVERBOA 


Fiche Officers using Air- 
way Manual say repeatedly this is the most indis- 
pensable item in their flying kit! 


And no wonder! Write today for our folder 
"Guide Post in the Sky” and you will see from the 
factual description why thousands of pilots—both 
with commercial airlines and in the Armed Services 
—treasure their Airway Manuals. 


® Complete information on more than 1000 air- 
ports, including 500 Radio Range Procedure 
Charts bringing you in by instrument to safe 
minimum ceiling at every aifport with radio 
facilities. 


PUBLISHED BY CAPTAIN E. 8B. JEPPESEN... 


AIRWAY MANUAL 














359 COLORADO NAT'L BANK BLD'G., DENVER, COLO. 


















































@ Every mile of airway in the United States shown 
in correlated Plan View, Profile and mileage 
charts. (43,000 airway miles at present.) 


@ Regular revision service. Our corps of engineers 
is constantly at work on field reports and au- 
thentic material, making revisions which go to 
every subscriber—keeping his Airway Manual 
strictly up-to-date. 


Full United States coverage in two compact vol- 
umes, sheet size only 51/2”x81/2”. Priced only 
$30.00 plus $15.00 per year for revision service. 
Full opening zipper covers slightly higher. Also 
available: Coverages on Eastern U. S., Western 
U. S., and individual airlines (one volume each). 


United Air Lines Million Miler 
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OWNERS...OPERATORS 


a senialete lice of OTTO 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT 































GENERAL TIRES—These famous air- 
craft tires are built to stand up under 
the hardest usage. Designs are labora- 
tory tested, are the result of long and 
peinstaking research. Proven in use 
with the Army, Navy, and Airlines, 
General Tires for aircraft of all types 
meet the needs of any operator. 


FAHLIN PROPELLERS 
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aa Woyud ¥94 SCOTT TAILWHEELS — 
A yo seat Built for strength and dura- 
approved ty poe bility, these well-known in- 
cates. Built for engines terchangeable, steerable 
ranging from 40 to 250 and full-swivel tail-wheel as- 
H.P., deliver maxi- semblies fit Aeronca, Cub, 







Culver, Luscombe, Mono- 
coupe, Rearwin and other 
light aircraft equipped with 
spring leaf skids, 








mum possible thrust 
without excessive RPM's. 















READING AIRCRAFT BATTERIES—For many 
years the engineering staff of Reading Bat- 
teries, Inc. has followed closely the battery 
rquirements of the aviation industry. Today 
Reading Aircraft Batteries, of the lead-acid, 
non-spill type, are used by the world's greatest 
aircraft producers. Also available: Reading 
“Terminal Cart" Diesel Engine Starting Batteries. 













OTHER OTTO AVIATION SPECIALTIES 










































BLOOMFIELD NEW JERSEY 


141 Dealers in (2 Eastern States 
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Here’s Production Roun 
From Bendix by Division 


A roundup of production figures » 
leased by Bendix Aviation Corp., 
this output in aircraft parts: 

Wayne Division, Wayne, Mich.: Re». 
ported production of more than 
aircraft carburetors and 78,000 airers 
landing gear shock struts since Pegi 
Harbor. The Owosso division, Owns, 
Mich., turned out more than 150,000 a. 
craft injection carburetors since Jum 
1942. 

Philadelphia Division reports an gj. 
time high in production of aircraft fligh 
instruments and other equipment reached 
in October. Shipments from the plans 
totaled nearly $8,500,000, reflecting th 
Army’s increasing demands for B-29 pr. 
cision devices. 

Scintilla Division, Sidney, N. Y., hy 
delivered to the armed forces since Pea 
Harbor more than 766,500 aircraft mag- 
netos and battery ignition distributes 
248,800 aircraft ignition switches, 1,3560% 
aircraft spark plugs, 75,000 radio-shielde 
ignition harnesses, and 52,700 Diesel fue 
injection systems, including pumps, noz- 
zles, and nozzle holders. 

Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Teterboro, ¥ 
J., reports production since Pearl Harbor 
included over a million aircraft engin 
starters and generators; 934,000 compasses 
of various types; 632,000 oxygen regul- 
tors and thousands of remote indicating 
devices, supercharger regulators, de-icer 
units, altimeters, air .speed indicaton, 
driftmeters, rate of climb indicators, and 
other special devices. 

Eclipse Machine Division, Elmira, N. Y, 
reported production of 4,111,000 miscel- 
laneous parts for aircraft magnetos, i 
addition to 18 million mechanical time 
fuses, and projectiles. 

Illinois Division, Chicago, reported de- 
livery to the armed forces of approxi- 



























mately 75,000 injection carburetors for 
tactical aircraft. 
Radio Division, Baltimore, had gros 


sales durine the fiscal year ended Sept 
30, 1944, of $148,790,000. The division’ 
production dollar volume for the yea 
exceeded the $129,767,000 worth of home 
radio equipment produced in the U. § 
during 1939, as reported by the Dept. a 
Commerce. 


Dr. 


Dr. Howard W. Barlow has been elected 
dean of the School of Engineering @ 
Texas A. & M. College. Barlow has beet 
serving as acting dean of engineering 
since June, and prior to that time bh 
was head of the Department of Aeronaut- 
cal Engineering. He joined the staff of the 
college in 1940, coming from the Aer 
nautical Engineering Department of the 
University of Minnesota. 


Barlow Named Dean 


Planes Herd Ducks 


Ducks are being herded by planes ® 
the west, according to the U. S. Fish ané 
Wildlife Service. Wildfowl have greatly 
increased because of the conservation pro- 
gram and sharp drop in hunting. Grail 
has been grown in game refuges to save 
farmers’ fields from duck raids. The 
small planes of the flying jeep type swoop 
low across the farm lands and herd the 
ducks to the refuges. 
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Post-War 


Policy in one word’ 


aw NAP Wale) | his 


The Doak organization was born in aviation 
of aviation long before Pearl Harbor. All of 
our key personnel have at least 15 years exper- 
ience in aircraft production. We believe in 


aviation. It is the most dynamic force in trans- 


portation today. 


We, therefore, are not thinking or planning 
in the usual conversion or “reconversion” 
terms. We believe that the industry is going 
to need more than airframe manufacturers in 
the competitive era; that it will need men with 


specialized skills and specialized machinery. 


*WE DO NOT 


CLEANERS, ROWBOATS, 


The Doak plant is a self-contained metal work- 
ing factory, with complete processing depart- 
ments. We entirely manufacture in our own 
plant complete parts and assemblies which 


now fly on all fighting fronts with our airmen. 


‘Ld oad 


E. R. DOAK, President 


DOAK AIRCRAFT Cc INC. 
TORRANCE CALIFORNIA 


, 


INTEND TO MANUFACTURE REFRIGERATORS, VACUUM 
CAN OPENERS OR 


EGG BEATERS. 











“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment... and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 


IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Of 





IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buftaio 8, N. Y. 
“Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif., (1500 Flower St,) 
and Leszington, Ky., U.S. A.—Canada, England and Sweden .. . 

All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.”’ 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Lack of Manpower, Changes 
In Design Are Causing Lag 
In Production, Krug State 


War Production Board Chairman J. A. Krug told a 
meeting of the California State Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles that about 60 per cent of war production is 
schedule or ahead of schedule and about 40 per cent ® 
lagging. About 27 per cent is behind or below militay 
needs in programs that have a “vital urgency for the bat 
now raging in Europe and in the far Pacific.” 

“We need more and more heavy long-range bombs 
and escort fighter planes,” Krug said, pointing out 
aside from manpower shortages, the biggest factor 
lagging production schedules is design changes. He 
West Coast aircraft producers had made a major contri 
tion “in our progress” toward the production of higher 
faster flying of combat aircraft. 

“Today the critical programs which have yet to 
licked involve production which must go directly j 
battle. We are not concerned so much with filling supp 
pipelines or building up strategic reserves . . . So long 
this all-out war is in progress, we will be called on gm 
meet abrupt changes in military requirements which mm 
a necessary part of this war, a demand for new types @ 
military equipment of new design and greater performance’ #y 

said reconversion plans “cannot be rigid for hem 
simple reason that we do not know when Germany willy 
be defeated and accordingly there can be no certainty d3e 
a the military requirements will be after Germanys 
efeat.” 

With respect to reconversion at West Coast plants, Kngiy 
said that “until we are much closer to the end of iy 
Japanese war than we are now, it will not be possible 
be very definite regarding the reconversion which can 
carried through on this side of the Rockies. I do wai 
to say, however, that the West Coast will definitely & 
treated on a basis of equality with the other parts of t= >~- 
country.” me 

At a press conference Krug declared that the lal®i) 
production situation in Los Angeles was pointed up §— 
the need for heavy duty tires for airplanes and trucks. le 
said the West Coast plane program was in “pretty g 
shape,” but that the need for A-26s and Lockheed’s 1 
restricted fighter remains great. 

































Many Air Facility Contracts 
Awarded by War Department 


The following construction contracts have been announce 
by the chief of engineers of the War Department: Aust 
Road Co., Dallas, Tex., additional airfield construction, @ 
Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La., $288,137; Trewhitt-Shieé 
& Fisher, Fresno, Calif., construction of hangar and lean-t% 
utility and service aprons at Mather Field, Calif, $1502 
J. D. Leftwich Construction Co., Lubbock, Tex. adie 
tional airfield construction at Clovis Army Airfield, Ch 
N. M., $54,625; F. Grande & Son Construction Co., Eve 
Miss., construction of radio range facilities, Grenier Fi 
Manchester, N. H., $46,500; A. J. Rife Construction @ 
Dallas, Tex., construction of control tower, Hensley . 
Grand Prairie, Tex., $10,768; Henry Thygesen & Co., 
querque, N. M., construction of taxiway and warming4® 
pads, Alamogordo Army Airfield, Alamogordo, N. & 
$123,672. 





Indiana Commission Drafts 
Three Legislative Measure} ‘es 


The Indiana Governor’s Commission on Aviation ha 
drawn up three bills for introduction in the state legisl- 
ture. All of the legislation is patterned after the unifom 
state aviation bills prepared by the National Association 
State Aviation Officials. 

The bills include one providing for a uniform airport a 
to govern acquisition, construction, and operation of aif- 
ports; an air marking bill for the designation of towns 
cities; and one calling for creation of a state department @ 
aviation headed by a five-man commission. 

The commission, headed by Herschel A. Hollopeter, in # 
expansive report. held that there was no need for economit 
regulation of interstate aviation in Indiana at this time. 
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Suow From the Runways 


* Where SNOGO equipment is used, snow is removed 
in a minimum of time from the runways of airports, helping to save 
a great part of the costly interruption to flying schedules otherwise 


caused by snowfalls. 

During Winter storms, SNOGOS are as essential to airports as the 
radio which sends the “beam’"’ to the pilots, the landing lights, or the 
traffic control. SNOGOS keep runways clear—never pile up banks 
of snow to endanger wing tips—never leave a heavy snow blanket 
necessitating continuous compaction tests or reconditioning for re- 
rolling and sanding. There is no packed layer to freeze into dangerous 
ruts or thaw into rotten danger spots and provide slush to be picked 
up by wheel pants and freeze in wheel wells or brakes. 

Where the field must be completely cleared SNOGO is the fastest 
known method of loading snow. Where compaction must be used to 
provide an “allway field" the easy handling of SNOGO and its 
ability to stay up “on top” means time saved. SNOGO equipment 
pays for itself when it prevents the first washout! 


KLAUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

















DP nic new fail power tu the B29 
¢ 





Pneumatic power— Boeing’s answer for F-A-S-T operation of the bomb bay doors on the Super- 
fortress—now can be revealed. And Pacific Division also can announce that the air bottle used 
in the B-29 system together with the four cylinders that actuate the doors are Altair products. 
Both air bottle and cylinders are modifications of standard Pacific Division hydraulic units, which 
are in use in virtually every U. S. military airplane. 


In developing this new-to-aviation medium, Boeing 
engineers have perfected a lightweight super-fast 
method of actuation and Pacific Division is proud of 
its part in this pioneering work. Pacific Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, 11620 Sherman Way, 
North Hollywood, California. Sales Engineering Offices, 
New York and St. Louis. 


Photograph Courtesy Boeing Aircraft Co. 
© 1945, Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corp, 





ALTAIR PRODUCTS...PACEMAKERS IN AVIATION 

























—A Resident Flight School Where You, a 
Young Woman of the Air Age, May Add 


3 ie? 


Air-Wisdom to Your Accomplishments... 


In recognition of the part that you, a young woman of 
the Air Age, are destined to play in the development of 
private flying, Alabama Institute of Aero- 
nautics now offers a 12 weeks’ resident-course 
of training in personal flying. The course is 
offered to young women, exclusively. 

It is offered to young women who want to 
add Air-wisdom to other accomplishments, 
who want to enlarge their horizons and to 
enjoy “the broad freedom of personal flight.” 

It is offered to the young woman who 
wants, in the fullest sense, to play her part 
in modern living by being not an observer 
only, but actually a participant in the 

Air Age. 

The Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, 

with Oliver L. Parks and Walter P. 

Thorpe as operating principals, has the advantage of over 

17 years’ experience in providing aeronautical edu- 
cation and training. This experience includes preparing 
hundreds of young men, civilians, to accept and discharge 
creditably the responsibilities of the scheduled airline pilot. 
In addition, it includes flight and ground school training 
to many thousands of military personnel serving in the 
Air Forces of the United States, France, and England. 


Prepare now to be @ participant in the Air Age—not s 
just an observer. Send for the A. I. A. brochure explain- 
ing the courses in detail and illustrating the beautiful 
resident halls and campus. Classes are formed each 6 
weeks — enrollment is limited. 
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ALABAMA INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICS 
Hargrove Van De Gracff Field 
22 miles west from the heart of downtown Tuscaloosa 


1 Sept gs. 































ALABAMA INSTITUTE OF AERUNAUTICS 
635 Columbus Road 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Please send me your catalog giving com- 
plete details of the 12 weeks’ course of 
flight and related ground training. 


































—MANUFACTURING—— 

















































S | Versi 
everal Versions of C-54 Differ 
AiRCRAFT Adhordi Mili N 
, ecording to Military Needs 
“ or) ’/ 
ANUFACTURERS B Model Created model include canvas troop benches, AAP 
strap type litter supports, AAF standad 
WHAT ABOUT YOUR... To Boost Utility by tie down fittings, provisions for installa. 
3 tion of passenger seats and accessories 
@ SALES TRAINING Increasing Load carbo racks, centrifugal booster pumps 
PROGRAM in the fuel tanks, and AN standan 
A DEVELOPMENT history of the C-54 fittings in the plumbing systems 4 
® MERCHANDISING series of Douglas transport planes— The normal gross weight is over 60,00 
PROGRAM the type of transport which is expected pounds. The engines are P & W R-2000s. 
to serve many of the long haul domestic ad — are HSP 23E50s with = All 
and international air routes for the first ades. d 
© TERRITORIES few years of the postwar era—reveals that The C-54C is one special airplane § mesiden 
@ DISTRIBUTOR the C-54B model represents a refinement There have been no similar letter desig. § eriné C 
PROGRAM of the C-54A and was made primarily to nations of this model. ; . consul tit 
increase utility by carrying a greater te — is in general identical t in 
load. e C-o4bB. ol 
@ SURVEYS AND The C-54 is the commercial airline The C-54E model permits maximum § dent of 
MARKET ANALYSIS passenger plane DC-4 as of 1941 which utility of the cabin for cargo, troops § moceedi 
: was converted for military personne] litters and personnel transport. 
We can assist you—our staff has transport. The conversion consisted of A number of these planes will bh D. C. 
been close to these phases of Avia- the change of the forward lounge into a equipped with a_ modified airline type ciief of 
tion for 20 years. crew compartment, addition of military interior with accommodations for 4 § ted v 
radio and navigation equipment. passengers. The normal gross weight is § oar i 
* This change reduced the seating ca- over 60,000 pounds. The engines at § 4. wa, 
We invite your inquiry pacity from 44 to 26 but maintained com- P & W R-2000s. The propellers are HSP § , omg 
mercial interior and comfort facilities in 23E50s with 6507 blades. st 730 
Floyd 0. Johnson and V. C. Rasmussen the cabin. The normal gross weight is The C-54F model is a modification of § winia, 
over 60,000 pounds. The engines are Pratt the C-54B to incorporate special equip 9. 4. 
& Whitney R-2000s. The propellers are ment and facilities to meet the require eet ¢ 
Hamilton Standard 33D50s with 6457 ments of the Troop Carrier Command 
blades. — Collection and distribution of changs§ » « 
The C-54A represents a major change "ow being negotiated will result in addi- aaft Co 
from the C-54 for the purpose of pro- tional model designations, it has bem ae 
viding air transport for cargo. ordnance, learned. ieathca 
troops, and litter patients. The change corp 
also incorporated glider tow provisions. “1: = " ‘ 
Structural 7 omc geo ie a strength- Million Dollars Worth AA 
ened floor with tie down rings and ply- z oO : aan 
wood covering, a large he ya Of Jacobs Tools, Surplus — 
strengthening of the fuselage tail section ae Pee -~. 
for glider tow loads, and installation of Stocks Sold at Auction iffice, 59 
fittings on the under side of the wing Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. sold mor £ Stant 
for carrying of the airborne tank and than a million dollars’ worth of tools ad gM An 
artillery. surplus stocks at public auction last §rp., a 
Equipment added includes troop month at its No. 1 Pottstown, Pa., plant $i the p 
benches, litter support provisions, electric in order to make the equipment available 
winch and cargo hoist equipment, ramps to factories reouiring such materials in Jack ¢ 
and platform for loading of wheeled the emergency caused by renewed de §@anager 
equipment, a change from Stewart Warner mands for increased war production. J. §America. 
to Surface Combustion heaters, and Story Smith. Jacobs vice president and §manager 
larger wheel and tires. The normal gross_ secretary, said the surplus inventory W% Bgmerson 
weight is over 60,000 pounds. The en-_ also being released to make available fat- 
gines are P & W R-2000. The propellers tory space for a substantial Navy om-@ Gene 1} 
are HSP 23E50 with 6507 blades. nance program and other war productio® Bir the 
Other significant changes in the C-54B subcontracts now underway. blamed d 
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AAF 
alla- 
ny 
dard 
0.000 Hasbrook Sleeper 
arr 
with B. Allison Gillies has resigned as vice 
ylane president of Grumman Aircraft Engin- 
esig- wring Corp., to devote his full time to 
qnsulting engineering work. 
al to 
Calhoun Norton has been named presi- 
mum B dent of Arens Controls, Inc., Chicago, 


sueceeding Charles A. Arens, retired. 


° 


D. C. Wilkins, Jr., has been appointed 
thief of industrial relations at Consoli- 
dated Vultee Corporation's Vultee Field, 
(alif.. division. He succeeds George Ford 
sho was recently named works manager 
@ the Vultee Field plant. 


William R. Robbins has been promoted 
te the newly created position of as- 
sistant controller of United Aircraft Corp. 


Be a 


R. G. Ervin, Jr., has joined Kellett Air- 
qaft Corp., as material director. He was 
formerly manager of the Evansville (Ind.) 
modification center of Republic Aviation 
Corp. 


A. A. Tackus has been promoted to 





FRGTaS 


18 usistant to the executive vice president 
7 a The Aviation Corporation’s De:zroit 
{iON § dfice, 5914 Federal St. He succeeds John 





— Stanton who has been transferred to 
the American Central Manufacturing 
Gorp., at Connersville, Ind., as assistant 
© the president. 


Jack Geartner has been named sales 
Manager for Electronic Corporation of 
America. He was formerly assistant sales 
Manager and advertising director of 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp. 
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Gene Franke, an administrative analyst 
for the Army Service Forces, has been 
Mamed director of advertising and public 
Mlations for Aireon Manufacturing Corp. 








&. F. Gerhauser has been named chief 
engineer at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
t Corporation’s San Diego Division, 
placing E. P. Myers, who has resigned. 
A. O’Rourke, assistant chief industrial 
eer, has been promoted to assistant 
engineer. 














chard T. Horner has been appointed 
sion accountant of Pratt & Whitney 
raft Division, United Aircraft Corp., 
tceeding William R. Robbins, who 
tently was named assistant controller 
United Aircraft Corp. John H. Spade 

eeds Horner, and Robert A. Aspinwall 
tceeds Spade as assistant treasurer of 
hited Aircraft assigned to the Sikorsky 
rcraft Division. 
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Norton 


Perkins 


A. Howard Hasbrook has been named 
sales engineer of Aeromatic Aircraft Pro- 
pellers, Bartlett-Hayward Division, Kop- 
pers Company. He is a veteran pilot and 
has been an instrument flying instructor 
for the Army Air Forces. 


John C. Slocum, who has been Wash- 
ington representative for the Ranger Air- 
craft Engines Division of Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp. for the last 
two years, has been named to represent 
the Fairchild Aircraft Division of the 
corporation. 


Forest S. Perkins has been named plant 
manager at the Miami division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. He was 
formerly superintendent of maintenance 
at the Ft. Worth, Tex., plant. 


Ray Shannon has been named director 
of public relations of Commonwealth Air- 
craft, Inc. He will develop the com- 
pany’s postwar advertising campaign. 


Shannon Thompson 






Kenneth E. Benson has been named 
sales engineer for Communications Co., 
Inc., of Coral Gables, Fla., and Rex Bas- 
sett, Inc., of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. He 
will serve the companies jointly. 


J. T. Thompson, standards coordinator 
of the Glenn L. Martin Co., has been 
elected national chairman of the National 
Aircraft Standards Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. 


Gordon C. Sleeper, director of public 
relations of Republic Aviation Corp., has 
been named sales manager of the com- 
pany’s new personal plane division in 
addition to his present duties. 


Col. A. 8. Albro, veteran of 26 years in 
the Army, has been appointed chief of 
contracts for the Tucson Division, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


S. C. Bennett has joined the staff of 
Lawrance Aeronautical Corp., Linden, 
N. J., as chief engineer. He was pre- 
viously associated with Bell Aircraft and 
Ranger Aircraft Co. 


Lawrence W. Mattson, Sr., has been 
named general manager in charge of 
production, personnel, inspection, plan- 
ning and contract procurement of Gen- 
eral Aircraft Corp. Other appointments 
are Ambrose Forward, factory superin- 
tendent, replacing Stanley Batakis, re- 
signed; David Smurl, director of con- 
tracts procurement; Donald McCormick, 
chief of the inspection department, re- 
placing O. C. Leonard, resigned; Paul 
Collins, director of personnel. Harlan J. 
Maynard, Jr., has resigned as president 
of General Aircraft effective Dec. 31, and 
will be on leave of absence in the interim 
period. 


U. S., Canada Meeting 

A meeting between government aviation 
officials of the United States and Canada 
is éxpected to be held this month, prob- 
ably in New York. At the meeting, avia- 
tion problems of the two nations will be 
discussed, particularly air routes now 
operating across the border, plus future 
operations. 


Inwood Aiding on Surpluses 


Louis R. Inwood, on leave from his 
position of executive staff assistant for 
Transcon*inental and Western Air at 
Kansas City, has become special aircraft 
assistant to James A. Garfield, chief of 
the surplus war -aircraft- division, Defense 
Plant Corp., in Washington. 
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Corsairs on Aircraft Carriers 

Chance Vought F4U-1D Corsairs will see 
action shortly from the decks of American 
aircraft carriers. Although designed originally 
for operation from carriers, the aircraft have 
thus far been employed chiefly for land based 
duty. The plane is said to be a decisive 
answer to the Jap Zero. 





Total of 3,000 B-24s, C-87s 

More than 3,000 B-24 Liberator bombers and 
C-87 Liberator transports have been produced 
at the Ft. Worth division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., since production began 
early in 1942, according to Comdr. Roland G. 
Mayer, division manager. The division pro- 
duced 7,506,843 Liberator bomber and trans- 
port parts, the equivalent of 40,056,437 lbs., or 
enough spares to build 1,750 B-24s and C-87s. 
Value of the spare parts totaled approximately 
$24,690,178. 


Fisher Makes 5,000 Nacelles 

The East Side plant of Fisher Body Cleve- 
land Aircraft division has delivered more than 
5,000 engine nacelles for B-29s to the AAF, 
according to T. P. Archer, general manager of 
the Fisher Body division of General Motors 
Corp. The nacelle weighs approximately a ton 
and is made up of more than 1,300 sub- 
assemblies. 


Specialized Modification 

Aero Services, Van Nuys, Calif. is engaged in 
a “highly ” modification job in- 
volving the reconversion of a twin-engined 
Lockheed-12 plane for aerial photography 
service. The plane is to be used on a mili- 
tary assignment by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 


Inc. for which Aero Services did similar 
modifying jobs before the war. 

New Casting Procedure 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., announces 


that it perfected early in the war a new pro- 
duction method for casting the nozzle dia- 
phragm of aircraft turbo super-chargers, which 
has increased the life of the’ super-chargers 
by five times. The casting process, which 
eliminates the previous method of fabricating 
and assemblying various parts, has consid- 
erably increased output, the company states. 


GE Control System in “Widow' 


General Electric Company has revealed that 
the remote control system of the Boeing B-29 
Superfortress has been installed in the North- 
rop Black Widow enabling the pilot or either 
one of the two gunners to fire all of the 50 
caliber machine guns. Designed as a night 
fighter, the P-61 is now being used in day 
operations in the Pacific theater. 


Economy at Nashville 


The Cost Improvement Program for salaried 
personnel and the Employe Suggestion Program 
saved 31,860 man hours d the month of 
October at the Nashville Division of Convair. 
This also represented a saving of $38,627. 


‘Jeep’ Presented to AAF 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif., 
announces presentation of the “Jeep,” the 
first Flying Wing. to the Army Air Forces. 
It will be placed in the AAF Wright Field 
Museum, a project to be set up after the war, 
which will trace the sahara of American 
aviation. 


Westinghouse Making Engine Mounts 


The Mansfield Works of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., is manufacturing 
a new type engine mount for the Douglas A26 
twin-engine attack bomber. Designed by 
Douglas Aircraft Co., the new mount reduces 
the time required for the changing of engines 
from 18 to four hours. It weighs 100 Ibs. and 
carries the 3,000 Ibs. of the 2,000 hp engine 
attached to it. 
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Republic to Make Robombs 


Republie Aviation Corp., has been 
an AAF contract for construction of 
mately 1,000. robot bombs for pert 
purposes. Chief purpose of the 
press reports say, is to determine if the 
propelled projectiles can be aimed accy 
Until the weapon is made accurate, the A 
apparently does not intend to use it. 














Convair Safety Record 


A new safety record has been established § 
the Louisville division of Consolidated Vulix 
Aircraft Corporation, Warner L. Jones, division 
manager, reveals. The Louisville plant, wih 
a 1944 accident frequency of 1.75 per mill 
manhours, has worked 3,033,401 manhours, 2 
consecutive work days, without a _ lost-tim 
accident, Jones said. The plant’s second shift 
has not had an accident in 282 days. 
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Thousand in Prizes 


Almost a thousand dollars in war baissF THE 
prizes will be awarded by Edo Aircraft Ce the I 
poration, College Point, Long Island, for pra 
tical suggestions by its employees regardinggmce at | 
ways and means of assuring full employmai 
after the war. The $500 first prize, $250 se. 
ond prize, $100 third prize, and five $25 prim 
will be given to the eight winners in an eay 
contest recently announced by Edo whid } 
opened Tuesday, January 2nd, and will com 
at noon on Thursday, February 1. 





Republic Gets Order for P-47s 


Republic Aviation Corporation announces 
ceipt from the U. S. Army Air Forces of 1 


























new large order for long range P-47 Thundes laid fact 
bolts. In making this announcement, Alte Hjviding 
Marchev, president, said the new order bring t 
the backlog for Republic’s plants at Farming §** no 
dale, Long Island and Evansville, Ind. to mm This c: 
than $600,000,000. Because of demand for @ Bio. in 
liveries of Thunderbolts, Marchev said, bob cage” 
Republic plants are still increasing employ gslation! 
ment while operating on two 10-hour shif® Bare in 
Noorduyn Has ‘Horse Patrol’ m fro 
Bo con: 
A “horse patrol” has now become a perm. inter 
nent feature of the security department @ 
Noorduyn Aviation, Ltd. On a 24-hour schet holehea 
ule, the mounted guards patrol the runway away 


and boundaries of the company’s airport, & 
well as the surroundings and adjacent pat 
ing spaces. 
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Last B-24 Leaves Convair-Ft. Worth mse 


The last B-24 Liberator bomber has bee 
produced at the Fort Worth, Tex., division d 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., and @ 
plant’s facilities are now engaged in full-time i, 
production of the new B-32 Dominator. Mar 
than 3000 Liberator bombers and transpow 
were produced at the Fort Worth plant im 
the beginning of production April 17, 1942 
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WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, #gEY ™ac 
kinds, even Ingersolls, highest prices paid ##gational 

jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, ra2&iime sen 






cigarette lighters, gold teeth. etc. Cash mail 
promptly. Lowe's Holland Bidg., St. Low 
1, Mo. 
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AIRLINE ENGINEER wanted for permanell 
airline supervisory position in Los Angel 
Must have ability to supervise air frame pow® 
plant and plant project work. State spec 

qualifications and salary expected. Box & 

AMERICAN AVIATION, American Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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